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A story of absorbing interest, entitled 
THE VOW OF THE VIRGIN’S HEART, 


by M. G. McCLeLuanD, is begun in this number of the Bazar, 
and will continue through several iasues 
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The Christmas Number, with a special Supplement and a 
decurated cover, appearing December \6th, will overflow with 
practical holiday suggestions,and in picture and story illustrate 
Rora McEnery Srvart, Eva WILDER 
McGuassos, M. G. McCLeiianp, and Marton HaRr.anp, 
among authors, and C. 8. Retnaart, A. B. Frost, J. Mac- 
DONALD, Freperic Remineton, and Jessiz SHEPHERD, 
among artists, will give beauty and color to this notable Christ- 


the Christmas spirit 


mas Nu mber 


THE SCHEME OF COLOR. 

( NE sees so many women presenting an unat- 

) tractive appearance, which inspection shows to 
be unnecessary, that-the wish comes involuntarily 
that some one would instruct them as to their good 
points, and, ignoring their vanities, as to their bad 
For instance, a woman whose two hun- 
dred pounds of avoirdupois ought to be out of sight 
as much as may be will be found putting every 
ounce of her weight in evidence in a big plaid which 
has taken her faney, or which she has an idea dimin- 
ishes distance, but every line of which is in reality 
like a chalk mark to fix the glance and rest it and 
let it begin again. And if she has not arrayed her- 
self in a plaid, she has encircled and magnified her 
form with ruffles that her circumference 
like round the Yet such a woman 
should preferably wear black, or the darkest shade of 


points too 


increase 
halos moon 
invisible green, blue, or prune-color, and should al 
ways remember that the cut of her clothes which 
allows long lines of slow curves is that which will 
Yet, 


strange contradiction, few things are more becoming 


make her seem less unwieldy than any other. 


to a large woman than a white cambric, or muslin, 
or an India silk; it acknowledges at once that she is 
stout, but it gives her stoutness an air of wholesome- 
ness and sweetness that overbalances any disadvan 
tage of superfluous flesh. White, indeed, is one of 
the colors that are becoming to almost all women, 
especially with ribbons or flowers of the colors that 
suit them best. And next to white, a fair and rosy 
woman seldom looks so well in anything as in pale 
pink; sie may be almost plain, and a white dress 
and pink ribbons will make her seem lovely. Pink, 
the delicate pink with a yellow cast in it, is pecul- 
iarly suitable to the red-haired woman who has a 
clear complexion; yet such a woman should avoid 
scarlet and crimson as she would fire; pale blue suits 
her, but she will look delicate and perhaps a little 
pinched in it; in pale green she will be as fresh as 
Galatea—other things being equal; in dark green, as 
blooming as a wood nymph; and there are tints of 
terra-cotta and brown bronze that will shade up to 
her hair and mingle with it as if she were a picture. 
But all women should bear in mind that the bright- 
est and most striking colors, like yellow and scarlet, 
are seldom to be used in a mass except for very 
striking effects, and as a luxury, and in the orna- 
ment rather than in the body of a toilette. If they 
are of the blown and blowzy sort, the high colors 
will only make their defect more noticeable; and if 
they are of the washed-out and gray-skinned type, 
then the contrast is disagreeable. The former va- 
riety can tone themselves down, as we have said; 
the latter would best accept their fate, and they will 
find themselves in the dull blues and soft rose-colors 
much pleasanter objects to the eye than in anything 
abrupt, or even in the grays and browns that make 
them seem all of a piece and as if they were fading 
out of sight. 

But, again, the woman who has no avoirdupois at 
all, whose contours best represent the shortest dis- 
tance between two points, should put far away from 
her black, and all the deeper shades, but especially 
black, as its own poverty is reflected on every sur- 
face it approaches. She is already thin, and then 
black makes her seem like a mere exclamation point, 
and unless she is of rather extraordinary beauty, 
makes her look much older than she is, and now as 
gray as eld, and now as yellow as a lemon; it needs 
a very fine color indeed in black not to look sallow. 
The woman in middle life who wears her widow's 
weeds deliberately places herself as an old woman, 
as she will discover by the chance remarks of the 
man in the cars who gets up to give the old woman 
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a seat, or of the mother who reproves her boy for 
running against the old lady. There is, in fact, as 
much art in the choosing of colors for dress as in 
any other scheme of decoration; properly observed, 
it must not only increase the charm of good looks, 
but it can make something like beauty where under 
other circumstances beauty does not exist. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HAT. 


W HILE we fully agree with the criticism of the large hat 
and plumes which declares it, however becoming to the 
face beneath it,and however much an object of beauty on 
the street, or when calling, or anywhere in the open air, yet 
entirely out of place whenever it unkindly obstructs the 
view of those bebind it, still we think those critics who 
complain of it so in season and out of season, and make it 
the target of their ineffectual jokes—ineffectual, since they 
have thus far accomplished nothing—might take a little 
modesty to themselves, and subdue their impatience till they 
have abated the accompanying nuisance of which they them- 
selves, or else their brothers, are guilty. 

Men in the compactness of their own dress cannot enter 
into any sense of the discomfort which is occasioned a wo- 
man, with all the draperies and ruffles and pretty trifles— 
which are not her fault, but that of the men who invented, 
designed, and commanded their fashion—through the per- 
petual stepping over and past her and in front of her by the 
men who go out between the acts during the performance of 
every play or opera, A woman goes to the theatre usually 
dressed in her best, both from her innate sense of propriety, 
and because her husband or other escort expects it, and be- 
cause it is a part of the brilliancy of the occasion. But when 
the curtain falls on the first act of the play, she finds she has 
put on her pretty patent-leather shoes only to be trodden on 
by the great blundering boots getting by; her beautiful 
French hat and feathers only to have them tilted all on one 
side, if not nearly thrust off, by the overcoat on the arm of 
the individual who needs air and water so badly, or by the 
tall hat he carries in hand, or by his stick or his umbrella ; 
and her fragrant bunch of Russian violets only to have them 
knocked off like a fly. Her skirt has been trampled on, her 
cloak has been pulled awry, her fan has been swept out of 
her hand, her handkerchief is lost, her opera-glasses have 
fallen, and she has to stay to gather up her belongings, soil- 
ing her gloves in the lower stratum of dust, jamming her 
hat still more awry, disarranging whatever portion of her 
toilet is not already disarranged, and feeling the veins on 
her forehead swell to the point of apoplexy, rising flushed 
and heated, and knowing it is all to be done over again 
when the man returns dispensing odors. And so she won- 
ders what right the man has who smears her dress with his 
boots, tears it with his floundering motion, crowds her in a 
way she feels like an insult, disturbs, discommodes, and 
offends her, to outrage her further by criticising the hat she 
wears, afd she hopes in her heart that the hats will stay in 
fashion and she be able to wear one so long as men go out 
between the acts. 


THE NEW METROPOLITAN OPERA-HOUSE. 


Ts two hands of 

Miss Van Au- 
ken were outstretched. 
They were extended 
to Mrs. Van Twiller’s 
aunt Eleanor, the dear 
old lady in white ker- 
chief who sat on her 
special corner of the 


ym a 
MeHater feo Loillor 
sofa. ‘‘I’m going to 
tell you all about it,” 


Miss Van Auken said, in answer to a question from the elder 
woman. ‘* But the best I must tell you first. After it was 
all over they took me in bebind the scenes, into the dressing- 
room of Miss Eames. I shall never forget it as long as I 
live. She was so beautiful standing there, just as she came 
off the stage, in that white dress of the death scene, her long 
black hair falling about her. And she was so dignified, so 
gracious, so unaffected. She made no reference to the over- 
whelming tributes paid her, but received us with the most 
charming little apologies for being caught with her paint 
on—it was only under her eyes. She is only the second wo- 
man I have met in my life, Aunt Eleanor, who, when you 
met her, somehow made you want to stand straight and, 
holding her hand, look directly into her eyes, as if that were 
the only way of really “grees | her; not by flattering nor fas- 
cination, but by what she read in your soul and you in hers, 
and that you at least would be the better for it. Don’t 
laugh, and think I'm carried away by enthusiasm. We love 
people and admire them for so many different reasons—a 
noble quality, a lovable trait, or the charm of personality; 
but once in a long time, Aunt Eleanor, we do meet some one 
who will lift the veil of the soul for us, and we get a glimpse 
of something beyond the woman we look at—spaces beyond 
sometimes. I think we always love that woman through 
whom we see, the better for what we see through her—far 
better, indeed, than we love one who prevents our ever 
looking beyond her. No, I'm not all mixed “P. she added, 
laughing. ‘‘I understand, though perhaps I'm stupid in 
oxplabing: and you would have understood too, had you 
been there and touched her hand that night. Oh yes! I’ve 
remembered ever so many other things for you, too. In the 
first place, people who have been everywhere tell you that 
this new ‘house is now the most beautiful opera-house in the 
world, It isall so light,so brilliant. Do vou remember those 
gloomy old baignoire boxes there before the fire? Those 
have not been replaced. The spaces under the first tier 
and back of the orchestra seats are all open, so that hundreds 
of people can stand there, and did stand there all the even- 
ing. They add so much to the house. Then, although there 
seems to be but one row of boxes, when you look they appear 
to extend tier on tier to the ceiling; you don’t jump, as you 
did, from full dress and jewels to dark recesses above filled 
with gloomy street costumes. Now, no matter where you 














look, you never miss the fascination and brilliancy of those 
1006 


many tiers; you are always conscious of them; afterwards 
you get the question of detail, of who sits above them. It 
was this brilliancy, and the sense of its being a occa- 
sion, that really dominated all other interests, even those of 
the stage, for a little while the other night. The audience 
were dazzled, divided between its splendor and the beauty 
of the performance. 1t produced such a strange impression. 
It was like being among children before a Christmas tree, 
who were too fascinated with the tree to open and look at 
their presents. It was only with the garden scene that the 
stage really began to absorb the house.” 

Aunt Eleanor’s attention never wavered. She loves de- 
tails, loves facts. She doesn’t like one to escape her. She 
expects, moreover, certain visitors always to give all they 
are of toher. She has a way of receiving them 

uite her own. ‘‘ Now tell me all about it,” she will say, 

rawing her shoulders up as if to adjust her dress more com- 
fortably, then letting them fall as she folds her hands in her 
lap to listen. If you chance to give her a bit of forei 
news, she has the atlas out to locate the scene of action. She 
is apt to ask your authority for certain pronunciation, and 
to insist on the dictionary to prove it. She makes you spell 
new words to ‘‘fix them in her memory.” This is apt to 
dampen the ardor of the narrator, but of this she is never 
conscious. She is, in fact, a very dear, very clever, but most 
exacting old lady, who for all her fourscore years keeps 
apace with every progress, and can tell you everything that 
has happened, even to the fairs at Sherry’s this week. The 
one thing she refuses to discuss—she will always condemn 
it—is football. None of us, therefore, told her where we had 
had been on Thanksgiving. 


“A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN.” 


‘| ‘HE sometimes preachy Duke Aranza, in the Honey- Moon, 

will be remembered by the play-goers of a past gen- 
eration, perhaps, as saying once that the truest mirror in 
which an honest wife can see her beauty is her husband's 
eyes—a sentiment always applauded to the echo by the 
honest women and their husbands who occupied the gal- 
leries of old-fashioned theatres when old-fashioned comedies 
were popular. Mr. Theodore Child, in A Mirror of Fair 
Women, does not appear to be playing altogether to the gal- 
leries. The ladies he depicts are not always honest, al- 
though they are always fair. He devotes no little space, it 
is true, to saints and angels, to the Madonna, and to the 
wife of the grand old gardener of Eden, from whom all 
beauty of person is inherited; but many of his subjects are 
— worldlings, like Cleopatra, Helen of Troy, and Mr. 
lardy’s Group of Noble Dames—ladies who, as a rule, pre- 
ferred to see their loveliness mirrored in the optic spectrums 
of the husbands of somebody else. 

While Mr. Child nowhere expresses his own ideas as to 
what makes a woman fair, he quotes the definition of beauty 
given by one Agnolo Firenzuola, a Florentine gentleman 
who flourished in the sixteenth century, and who said, in a 
work called A Platonic Dialogue on the Beauty of Ladies, 
that ‘ Beauty is a concord, and, as it were, a harmony re- 
sulting mysteriously from the composition, union, and 
blending of various members in various manners, each 
well proportioned, and in a certain way. beautiful, according 
to its quality and purpose, the which members, before being 
united in the formation of a body, are different from one 
another, and discrepant.” All of which would go to prove 
that John Bunsby, mariner, captain of the Cautious Ciara, 
who almost died because Mrs. McStinger was too fair to 
him, must have been a direct descendant of the Florentine 
oracle and philosopher in question. 

There is plenty of word-painting, however, in the present 
work, and if Beauty is undefined by its author, Beauty is 
beautifully exhibited in the rare collection of engraved por- 
traits it contains. It is a mirror of the Old Masters as well 
as of Fair Women, as Mr. Child explains. With two or 
three exceptions, all the pictures reproduced are by artists 
of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, and 
aes | of the Italian, Flemish, and German schools. 
Concerning these Mr. Child has much to say that is well 
worth listening to; and one is glad, more than once, that he 
leaves his painters to sing the praises of the beauties while 
he sings of the beauty of the painting. As reflecting the 
concords and harmonies of the fairest of the women who 
flourished in the beginning of history, and as they were 
conceived by the artists of the Middle Ages, the Mirror of 
Fair Women is a most interesting, and valuable, and orna- 
mental piece of library furniture. 

Laurence Hutton. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING. 


N observant stranger coming to New York would be 
4% struck by the decided improvement in the street pave- 
ments, partes if she were fortunate enough to have a 
clever cabman who chose his way judiciously. Madison 
Avenue is paved its entire length with asphalt, making 
driving a pleasure, and so are many of the diverging streets. 
She would notice, too, the new styles of carriages. It is only 
a few years since the C-spring victoria was considered the 
very epitome of everything that was elegant. Many a little 
maid from the country has thought herself very splendid as 
she has driven up Fifth Avenue in her hostess’s carriage ; 
she has never allowed herself to relapse for a moment, think- 
ing, with her limited experience of city manners, that she 
must hold herself perfectly erect. Now it would be no ef- 
fort to sit bolt-upright. Those who habitually drive have 
discovered that it is much less fatiguing to have one’s back 
well supported, and the ultra-fashionables now use a very 
straight, high-backed, short-bodied vehicle, which is prop- 
erly called a chariot. The coupés, too, are altogether differ- 
ent from the ones of a yearortwoago, These are strangely 
suggestive of a Sedan chair; the windows are small, and 
placed very high in the panel of the door. These two styles 
of carriages are very common, and can be had at all the 
first-class livery-stables. At the Waldorf Hotel they have 
the additional glory of the Astor coat of arms. Of course 
there are many new styles of traps; but these chariots and 
coupés impress one more by their novelty and their num- 
ber than anything else—they are the fashion. Apropos 
of vehicles, an American in London heard one of the 
porters say to a companion, “ No. 718 wants a rockaway; 
do you know what it is?” So we carry our customs with 
us. There are many smart English hansoms to be had in 
New York, lined light gray, and fitted up with numer- 
ous receptacles for cards. cigars, etc. They can be found 
at almost any hour on Fifth Avenue, and are a great con- 
venience, or would be if the rates were lower—one dollar an 















hour is the regular price. A few years ago cheap cabs were 
, but for some unknown reason were not a success. 

The sunlight seems ti be excluded from city houses. 
J ng from the much-upholstered windows one sees, an 
airof seclusion and privacy is the thing most desired, and the 
sun is evidently looked upon as an impudent intruder. The 
exterior decorations of the windows are 
window-boxes are used, copying the 
this season they are bright with chrysanthemums; and a lit- 
tle later, when the heavy frosts come, one can buy little 
spruce-trees, which keep n all winter, and always have 
a suggestiveness of the woods. The attempt of one woman to 
make her house a pleasure to her neighbors was most dis- 
couraging. Having well-filled boxes of flowers at all the 
windows, suddenly the little street Arabs seemed possessed 
with a fondness for botany, and as fast as the boxes were 
filled the blossoms would disappear. One of the servants 
saw a boy peddling geraniums which he had picked from 
this window-garden. Persuasion and threats were useless, 
so my friend let her flowers fade. 

Every one this Pend is practising some economy, and many 
have given up their butler, replacing him by two maids. 
But these maids must be very neatly dressed in plain black 
frocks, spotless muslin aprons tied with stiff aggressive bows, 
turned-over collars and cuffs, and dainty caps, the prettiest 
being a little square of embroidered muslin with a black 
velvet bow in front. Two maids to wait on table are quite 
as competent as a man, and, as arule, much quieter. The 
fashion of passing dishes on a salver no longer exists; the 
maid passes the plate or platter with her hand, using a doily 
—— it from the heat. 

here are al] kinds of novelties in veils to be seen, chief- 
ly in black-and-white combinations; some very pretty pink 
veils give a becoming tinge to cheeks which would other- 
wise look pale. An English aciress who lately wrote her 
notes on America remarked that she was astonished at the 
immodest way in which American women walked in the 
street unveiled. She little knew that she was also severely 
criticised for appearing at afternoon teas given in ber honor 
with her face so covered by Ince net that one could not distin- 
guish a single feature. The veils are much larger this year, 
and are worn rather loosely tied over the hat. 

At the services given on Mr. Booth’s birthday many per- 
sonal anecdotes were told, and this one will be new to most 

rsons, as it has never been printed: At one time Edwin 

th’s father was playing an engagement in Baltimore. 
In his repertory there was a play called Town and Country, 
in which, as the hero, Mr. Booth had to make love to and 
marry the heroine. He could find no one in his company to 
whom he wished to act as lover, so he induced, after much 
persuasion, his wife, Edwin Booth’s mother, to play the 
part, which she did during the engagement—her first and 
only appearance on the stage. A pretty bit of old-fashioned 
sentiment. SPECTATOR. 


y and pretty where 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
OPERA AND DINNER GOWNS. 


HE brilliant opening of the Metropolitan Opera-house 

ushered in the gay winter season, and there, night after 
night, is seen the flower and beauty of society at its best. 
The delicate coloring of the gowns strikes the most 
casual observer. White toilettes prevail. Young matrons 
and débutantes arrayed in white satin are in almost every 
box. Next in favor are pink satin dresses, or white 
with a pink moiré sash and perhaps pink sleeves. After 
these come mauve, lilac, and a few pale blue or Nile-green 
gowns, with oceasionally a striking dress of crimson velvet, 
or else black, showing a relief of white lace. 

Satin and moiré are rival fabrics, a greater number of satin 
gowns showing than was expected since the antique moiré 
was revived. Blond young women make charming pictures 
in these snowy lustrous gowns, cut with modestly low round 
waist, the neck, either square or round, always covering the 
shoulder tips, the sleeves drooping in a single soft puff to 
the elbow, with a lace ruffle falling below. A wide sash of 
pink satin clings to the figure like a bodice, and is knotted 
to fall in two ends on the left side. The wide skirt just 
touching the floor has godet pleats stiffly interlined, and is 
without trimming. Flesh-pink gloves and white satin slip- 

rs complete the toilette, and jewels are omitted, save per- 
on a diamond comb thrust in the luxuriant coil of golden 
hair, A pink satin gown of similar fashion has the sash of 
white satin, with five rows of white insertion wrought with 
silver around the skirt quite near the foot. 

Baby waists of heavily corded white lace gathered to a 
belt and trimmed with fur around the square low neck are 
fashionable with puffed sleeves and skirt of white satin or 
moiré, or else of the brilliant cerise shades, 

Débutantes wear white chiffon dresses over satin, the full 
gathered infant waist held by a white moiré sash, and 
trimmed around the neck with the tiniest ruche of box- 
pleated chiffon, or else finished with a band of galloon of 
erystal or silver beads, or of both combined. 


SOME NEW FEATURES. 
Among new features of evening gowns is the revival of 
smaller sleeves and less flaring epaulettes. Some of the 

rettiest sleeves have a circular ruffle of the material sewed 
in the armhole without gathers, and falling full on a small 
puffed sleeve of net or chiffon. A great many draped 
waists are worn, a single breadth of the rich fabric of the 
dress being carried around the waist like a wrinkled bodice 
and reaching up to the armholes, the space above filled in 
with lace or mousseline de soie. Both square and round 
necks are trimmed with a narrow band of fur, folds of satin, 
a ruche, or galloon, and with shaped revers or epaulettes 
rather than the full gathered bertha of lace or of accordion- 
pleated chiffon. hile round waists are still preferred by 
slender women, there are sharply pointed waists for those 
who are larger. A pretty arrangement isa row of squares 
or small loops set on the sides of the pointed waist to fall 
on the hips, giving the effect of a short basque. Vertical 
stripes of spangles set on the front of the corsage increase 
the apparent length of the waist and sparkle like jewels. 
The attempt, it will be seen, is to give the natural waist, or 
even to make it appear long—a reaction from the short Em- 
pire waists of last year. 

Skirts of simple shape are widely distended, and are stiff- 
ened to the top of the godet pleats, and some have reeds of 
aluminum inserted around the foot. Dancing dresses mere- 
ly touch the floor. Few trains are worn except by elderly 


women. Over-skirts of chiffon are accordion-pleated, and 
cover the entire skirt beneath, or else they are shorter, and 
pointed in peplum fashion. 
RICH FABRICS. 
Clouded moirés shading from yellow to pink or from yel- 
low to green are very effective by artificial light, and some 





nglish fashion, At 
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of them have spangles following the watered design. Vel- 
vel dresses are extremely plain in cut, as one of dark rich 
crimson, the round waist cut down square in the neck, with 
puffed elbow sleeves, the only trimming two bits of point- 
lace coming from the side and curving up on the bust. A 
jewelled crown of splendor and a necklace with many 

ndants completed this regal toilette worn by a o— 

runette. Satin brocades of t ground are wrought wit 

groups of dots of all colors and sizes, as though a handful of 
jewels had been thrown on the surface. A ruby red or em- 
erald green is the most conspicuous spot in each group, 
and this suggests the color of the velvet for the trimming, 
for the folds about the neck, the circular cap of the sleeves, 
and the ceinture. There are also charming rose-bud bro- 
cades for quite young women, and others with garlands 
twined about stripes of satin on a moiré ground. Chiné 
flowers on moiré are in gay natural colors, while the ground 
is of Nile green, pale re low, or lilac. 

Liberty satin falls in such ful folds that it is most 
effective when slightly Gabel as in a long over-skirt of 
water-green shade draped each side of the front and again 
in the middle of the back on a lower skirt of white satin 
edged with jet, and showing only down the front and slightly 
at the foot on the sides. In this esthetic gown are puffed 
sleeves of white satin in a round waist of the fascinating 

n fabric, which has a vest and epaulettes of white wide- 
My bordered with jet. Similar gowns are made of cerise 
siberty satin combined with black or white moiré. 


BLACK MOIRE GOWNS. 


The most elegant black dresses of the season are of clouded 
moiré antique trimmed with white Venetian lace. These 
are also very useful gowns, as wy d are made with two waists, 
one cut as a long coat to the knee, opening on a vest of 
white satin, and suitable for afternoon receptions as well as 
for the evening, the other a dinner waist of the moiré, or else 
of white chiffon, cut low in the neck, and trimmed with bands 
of furand lace. Such gowns are worn by youngand elderly 
women alike, and are given a touch of color by a soft stock- 
collar of satin antique or velvet of a brilliant cerise shade, 
or turquoise blue, Nile green, or very light yellow. Mo- 
distes often send home half a dozen colored collars with a 
black dress, adding also one of white satin if the com- 
plexion of the wearer will permit, as well as one of the moiré 
of which the gown is made. 


HAIR-DRESSING. 


Full waving tresses drawn back in a very simple knot that 
projects slightly at the crown make up the coiffure most af- 
fected at present. The hair is parted down the middle when 
becoming—that is, when it is very thickly set above a low and 
broad Greek forehead. Otherwise it is carried back and up- 
ward in a soft waving roll, and the high forehead is soften- 
ed by a fringe not heavy enough to be called a bang, or by a 
single curl down the middle, with slighter curving tresses on 
the sides. A jewelled hair-pin, or one of filigree gold or 
silver in small comb shape, or forming a tiny wreath, a 
wing, a pair of wings, or a fan is thrust in the coil at the 
back. The coronet front or the entire crown of jewels is 
worn by matrons. A cockade bow of light satin ribbon at- 
tached to a hair-pin is very popular, either in wing shape, or 
as a tiny chou with two pointed ends springing from it. 


GLOVES, FANS, ETC. 


Small fans painted on silk, on kid, or on gauze are carried 
by young women, while those who are older use ostrich- 
feather fans of larger size and shaded in delicate colors. 
Lace fans for the wives of millionaires are mounted on 
pearl sticks that are carved in the pattern of the lace. Some 
of these, at $1000 each, are among the Exposition pieces 
shown in large shops. Gauze fans with spangled decora- 
tions are very effective, and cost only a few dollars. 

Long mousquetaire gloves of Suéde are worn in pure 
white with any evening toilette, or else the faintest tinge of 
the color of the gown or of its trimming is seen in the kid. 
The gloves need not reach the short sleeves if the arms are 
handsome, but should always extend to the elbow. 

White satin slippers, like white gloves, are worn with any 
evening toilette, and may be entirely plain, or else trimmed 
with a large rosette of chiffon finished along the edges with 
very fine beads. These white slippers are as universally 
worn as those of black satin formerly were; they have 
sharply pointed toes, and sloping heels that are not too high 
for comfort. Undressed white kid or Suéde slippers are 
the second choice after those of satin. Notwithstanding 
the vogue of the white slippers, many ladies object to them, 
as they make the foot look larger,and prefer instead those 
of the material of the dress, especially of satin or moiré, 
or else they choose Suéde of the color of the gown. Spark- 
ling crystal beads or spangles edge the top of some slippers, 
and are put in the chou or rosette with which they are 
trimmed. 

EVENING CLOAKS 


Large warm luxurious cloaks, enveloping the wearer like 
a domino, are worn in the evening. They are made of faced- 
cloths of light shades, of rich brocades, satin, bengaline, or 
of the shot mirror velvet, with much trimming of fur, often 
of ermine, or the crinkled fur of the Thibet goat, called 
also mandarin lamb. Sometimes they are a single great cir- 
cle of pink, blue, tan, or rose cloth warmly lined and mount- 
ed, with a full shoulder-cape of velvet of darker shade border- 
ed with fur, and having a high flaring collar. The brocades 
make full Watteau garments with the distinctive pleat in 
the back, while others are half-fitted redingotes with huge 
bishop sleeves and epaulettes of mirror velvet showing all 
the shades in the brocade. For young girls are shorter half- 
circle capes that display their gowns and do not crush those 
of light fabrics. Some of these are of fine cashmere warm- 
ly wadded, with shoulder-cape or stole of fur, or of velvet 
and fur together, as a pale blue cape of cashmere lined with 
pink silk and finished with a dark blue velvet cape and col- 
lar bordered with chinchilla. Ermine capes are in great 
vogue, and are worn by old and young alike. The clouded 
moiré antique shot in two or three light colors is also used 
for very rich cloaks, and in some the design is marked 
throughout with glittering spangles of jet, steel, or gold. 


IN THE ORCHESTRA SEATS. 


Much independence in dress, and some charming toilettes 
as well, are shown by those occupying orchestra seats in the 
opera-house. While full tan toilettes are adopted by 
many, others wear handsome calling costumes that are suit- 
able for afternoon receptions, church weddings, or other 
elaborate functions in the daytime. A bright velvct collar 
with a bib or jabot of white lace and white gloves will 
make the simplest dark dress appropriate. The very small 
bonnet is one of the rose bonnets, a rose wreath or only half 
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a wreath sufficing, with a high aigrette ; or else the soft 
waving hair is surmounted by a bandeau of jet, holding 
some puffs of turquoise or pink velvet drawn through a 
ring of Rhine-stones. The wrap is of ermine or light cloth, 
like those just noted, and even white satin cloaks bordered 
with sable have shown themselves in the comfortable par- 
quet this season. 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY BOOKS.* 


THER gifts please for the moment: a book bestowed on 
a friend at Christmas-tide becomes a ssion which 
goes on giving pleasure for years. The addition of a good 
book to the library is the increase of joy in the home; affords 
another opportunity for the education of children and the 
entertainment of guests. When it comes, as it must to many 
of us, to the counting of the cost, nothing is comparatively 
so inexpensive as a fine book. The price paid in dollars and 
cents for an investment so remunerative is not worth men- 
tioning when the real value of the thing is considered. 

Among beautiful holiday books the two-volume edition of 
The Cloister and the Hearth, just issued by Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers, goes easily into the first rank. The Cloister 
and the Hearth is an English classic. It has a background 
of historic truth, it is intensely vivid, passionate, and excit- 
ing. Its movement is rapid, its interest thrilling, and it is 
one of the great books of the world, bearing well the test 
only possible to the works of rarest genius, that it may be 
read over and over, never without a kindling glow. The 
illustrations, 550 in all, are by William Martin Johnson, and 
are found wherever you open the book, sometimes on the 
top of the page, sometimes along one side, again across the 
foot or the middle, so that the two volumes are a picture- 
gallery of striking beauty and variety. It is often difficult 
to choose the book one would like to give to a dear or hon 
ored friend at Christmas. No one can go wrong whi se 
lects The Cloister and the Hearth. Its fine portrait of the 
author, Charles Reade, almost speaks, and makes one under- 
stand that such a man could have written only as he al- 
ways did, intellectually strong, artistically true, and with a 
definite purpose. 

One of the most beautiful features of Rev. Dr. Van Dyke's 
scholarly yet popular book, The Christ-Child in Art, is the 
tender dedication to his wife. Let no one overlook this, 
for it is the key to the spirit in which this study in interpre- 
tation was undertaken. 

The “‘ beautiful light of motherhood, shining above the 
innocence and trust of childhood in her arms,” inspires this 
graceful tribute from husband to wife. This it is which 
beautifies every Madonna which glows upon us from the 
pencils of the old masters. Here are Mary and the Child, 
seen again and again in glorified vision. he artists repre- 
sented include all the great names, too many to mention 
here, but the galleries of Europe have furnished their most 
famous paintings, and the world. beloved pictures of the An 
nunciation, the Nativity, the Adoration of the Magi, and the 
Childhood of Jesus are included. Raphael, Correggio, Mu- 
rillo, Lucas Cranach, Albrecht Ditirer, Pierre Lagarde, Hol- 
man Hunt, are among the number whose life work as it 
has charmed the nations is shown. Of Dr. Van Dyke's 
text it is enough to say that it is simple in style, reverent in 
spirit, and catholic in the best sense. All who love child- 
hood must adore the Christ-Child. All who revere mothers 
must look with tender regard into the pictured face of her 
who cradled the Christ in her gentle arms. A sumptuous 
holiday book this, and of perennial value. Paper, binding, 
uncut edges, are a casket worthy of the gems they enclose. 

The magic spell of Italy fascinates not only the visitor 
who tarries under her blue skies and wanders among her 
palaces, her churches, and her flowers, but the stay-at-home 
who only hopes and dreams to go some day to the beautiful 
southern land. In Jtalian Gardens Charles A. Platt has 
arte the most significant attractions and features of 
noted Italian villas, both past and of the present day. As 
a suggestion to the lovers of the picturesque, and to those 
who are interested in landscape-gardening, the book is of 
marked value for reference, and it is also delightful as a 
companion for the leisure hour. Among the superb illus- 
trations we find alleys, staircases, fountains, basins, parks, 
hedges, colonnades, from the most famous gardens of Italy. 
As a souvenir or a guide-book, this unique monograph is 
alike perfect. 

A very different atmosphere from this of the Italian land- 
scapes, with the old walls and the bowery hedges and the 
beds of violets and roses, is that to which Colonel Theodore 
Ayrault Dodge introduces us in Riders of Many Lands. 
Here are many spirited drawings by Frederic Remington 
and many fine reproductions of Oriental photographs, for 
between these covers we find the riders of the world. 
The cavalryman must be alert, keen-eyed, brave, with a 
firm seat,a steady head, and a light band, whether he be 
an Indian scout,a United States soldier, a Bedouin of the 
desert, a Mexican vaquero, a hunting man, or a gentleman 
rider in Central Park. Colonel Dodge makes very plain 
what constitutes good riding. He tells about hard riding 
and long riding and riding against time. Horses, from the 
steady cob of the country gentleman and the young lad’s 
pony to the splendid equine thoroughbred, are described 
by pen and pencil, while the patient. ass and donkey and 
mule and the tireless camel are not omitted. The book 
is really what it calls itself, Riders of Many Lands their 
book; and one echoes the feeling which prompted a girl to 
exclaim the other day: ‘“‘There! I never before knew pre- 
cisely what to buy for my father’s Christmas gift.” Colonel 
Dodge writes in an easy flowing manner, much like a canter 
over the moors on an October morning. 

Still another superb holiday volume is The Masters and 
Masterpieces of Engraving, by Willis O. Chapin, bound in 
morocco, and illustrated with sixty engravings and helio- 
gravures. As a history of the engraver’s art from the be- 
ginning till now this compactly written book is full of 
information. As a fine art engraving is comparatively re- 
cent, though as an industry we learn that it is very ancient. 
In remote antiquity records were preserved by its means, 
and have been handed down to us. But its progress since 
the fifteenth century has been rapid and most interesting, 
and the story of it is very entertaining and very instructive. 
The specimens of the engraver’s art are wonderfully strong, 
and show how swift has been the development of skill and 
the attainment of fine technique, especially in the last cen 
tury. This book is one to loved for a lifetime, and 
cherished as an heirloom. MarGaret E. Sanoster. 

* The Cloister and the Hearth. Charles Reade. Two volumes. The 
Christ-Child in Art. Henry Van Dyke. Jtalian Gardens. Charles A. 
Platt. Riders of Many Lands. lore A. Dodge. The Masters and 
peed Engraving. Willis O. Chapin. Harper & Brothers, New 
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‘ » CWVTAPN DIN have been the ular favorite, but they in turn are yieldin 
THE SWORD-PIN, to the ail-conquering sword. dist-gien, bevochen, aud scarf- 
Wow N are wearing nowadays fierce-looking pins in pins are made in this shape, and a gentle maiden, if she pleases, 
the shape of swords or daggers. The sight of so may adorn herself so that she will look as if she were living 

many of these pins in the shop windows reminds one that in a continual state of warfare with her neighbors. 

fashior fickle, and that not long ago other designs were Whatever the whim that caused this design to be the 
enjoying the same favor that is now bestowed on this one fashion, it must be admitted that some of the pins are very 
It is not more than four or five-years since all bits of jewel pretty. The hilt and scabbard of the dainty golden weapon 
ry were taking the form of gold and silver hearts. Either are sometimes jewelled, most often with pearls. Uninitiated 
sentiment was rife at that time or hearts were losing their man must frequently puzzle over the contrivance by which 
tender symbolism, for they were boldly made to serve every these swords are sheathed. The point of the sword has ev- 
ornamental occasion. They dangled from bracelets and idently pierced the woman's gown, and perhaps her throat, 
necklaces, they were worn on watch-chains and wristbands, and yet its tip reposes peacefully in a scabbard which is so 
ey even stared at you from the bow! of your teaspoon, blunt that it could not have penetrated any kind of fabric. 


und they were made into all kinds of brooches and scarf- 
pir 
They did not reign alone long, however, for soon flower 


The mystery is easily explained, for the sheath may be 
slipped off the sharp tip of the pin, leaving a simple scarf- 
pin stuck through the gown. 


fancies caused all jewelry to blossom into a garden. Bow The puzzle over what the design of the next favorite pin 
knots came next in the line of fashionable designs, and they will be is not so easily solved. 1t may be that the fish and 
were followed by the fleurs-de-lis. Of late Empire wreaths bug pins, which are now rather costly, will soon condescend 


to the limits of the popular purse and impress favorably the 
popular fancy. 
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Figs. 6 and 7.—Front or Frock Fie. 2. wrrnovut House JACKET. APRON FoR GrrL FROM 2 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 1.—Coat anp Bonner Fig. 2.—Frock anp Care FoR Fig. 8.—Frock ror Grau Fig. 4.—Frockx witn Accorpron- Fig. 5.—AccorDIon-PLEATED 
FOR Grau FROM 2 To 5 Grau From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. From 8 To 10 YEARS PLEATED BLovus® FoR GIRL FROM CLOAK For Grr From 12 
YEARS OLD [See Figs. 6 and 7.] OLD. 12 To 14 YeAnRs op. To 14 Years oLp 
For pattern and description see No. For pattern and description see No, For description see pattern-sheet Por description see patiern-sheet For pattern and deacription see No. 
XIV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. IIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. Supplement. Bapplement IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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garthent falls open. The cloak is fastened by three large 
uttons covered with Russian sable. The hat, from Madame 
Marie Stein, is of seal-brown velvet and satin antique. A 
tuft of brown feathers trims the front, and a chou of gold 
ribbon is at the back. A bow of the same gold ribbon holds 
the plumes. 
The Empire cloak worn by the litile girl of five or seven 
: years is from the Maison Tampeaux of Paris. It is of royal 
blue velvet, forming two large pleats, in the back and open- 
ing on a front of cream silk shirred in yoke shape. The col- 
lar extends to form large revers on the front. A ribbon 
passed under the pleats in the back terminates at the end of 
the revers. Huge puffed sleeves of velvet have cuffs of 
white silk. The Empire bonnet from the Maison Francois, 
is of white felt trimmed with a large panache of white fea- 
thers, 
a al MY LADY’S WRITING-DESK. 
f[°O appreciate the luxury of a well-appointed writing-desk 
one must have suffered the annoyance of corresponding 
without proper conveniences—have been obliged to make 
use of a worn-out pen, to wait while the ink dried because 
no blotter was at hand, or to date a note at haphazard for 
lack of calendar. 

Just at present the shops are full of pretty things for the 
holiday season, and where the Christmas or New-Year’s gift 
is to be an inexpensive one no present more acceptable 
could be chosen than one of the many dainty trifles for a 
secretary: for instance, the small stationery rack purposed to 
contain paper and envelopes; the pen-rest upon which to lay 
the pen-holder or quill pen; the little olive- wood or enamelled 
tray for pens, sealing-wax and seal, ivory-handled ink-eraser, 
and letter-opener of pearl or silver; and the blotting pad 
with bronze or silver corners, or the rocking pad with handle, 
Inkstands come in many attractive designs, single or double, 
and of onyx, gilt, or porcelain; and the cut-glass mucilage- 
bottle, with or without tray. A convenient novelty is the 
diminutive scales whereon to weigh the letter or package 
about whose heaviness there is any doubt. Pencils and pen- 
holders are found in sufficient variety to suit the most fas- 
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A FRENCH THEATRE GOWN 


FRENCH GOWNS. 

‘THE above gown for the theatre or for afternoon re- 

| ceptions is from Madame Galardi of Paris. It is 
of Nile-green faille with cream colored Venise guipure of 
large open design. ‘The skirt opens in front on a tablier of 
tulle embroidered with pearls in dots and circles. Large 
vandykes of guipure headed by pearl galloon border the 
foot. The full corsage is held by a wide belt of Nile-green 
velvet wrought with pearl beads. The sleeves haye three 
souffletsof the faille at the top, and are close below, with cuffs 
of the pointed guipure.. Large epaulettes of guipure extend 
in heart shape down the front. A collar, also of the rich 
Venise lace, completes the charming toilette. 

The youthful gown and cape of the calling costume are from 
Madame Lipman of Paris. The gown is of maize-colored 
veloutine shot with white. It is made with a round waist 
crossed in front below a pleating of maize mousseline de 
soie. The collar, the revers, ani the belt are of black velvet. 
A bertha of white guipure lace crosses the back and passes 
under the revers. The pretty little cape is of heliotrope 
cloth, with lining of cream-white satin in both cape and col- 
lar. The full soft ruche is of mousseline de soie of the same 
heliotrope shade. The fulness is arranged in godet pleats, 
and bands of jet aré set between, with fringe falling in 
“shower of rain” pattern. The round felt hat from Madame 
Carlier is trimmed with white crape and with heliotrope vel- 
vet edged with white lace. 


WALKING COSTUMES. 
See illustration on front page. 


dle - large loose coat for winter walks and drives worn by 
the young woman in the picture is a recent creation by 
Madame Pelletier-Vidal of Paris. It is made of zibeline 
cloth with velvet finish, of a very light beige-color. It is cut 
to hang loose, and is slashed on the sides in a very original 
way. The only trimming is a large Renaissance collar of 
mordoré velvet richly braided with gold cord and colored 
stones. This collar, which gives great elegance to the gar- e 
ment, is a masterpiece of needle-work, and is further en- ‘ oie os } sitar > 
riched by a border of sable fur. The lining, of mordoré silk 

with light beige design, can well afford to be seen when the A CALLING COSTUME. 











tidious buyer—silver charm and desk pencils, and pen-hold- 
ers of ebony, pearl, or gold with gold pen. The pen-wiper 
is fashioned to simulate flower or leaf of embroidered cloth 
or chamois, or it comes in the form of a cup with pen-brush- 
es, which serves at once for cleaner and pen-rest. A pocket- 
knife is often handy during correspondence, and a box for 
twine, the last article coming into play when manuscript or 
parcels are to be sent through the post and need being well 


secured. The calendar comes by itself or combined with an 
engagement tablet, which has become such a necessity to the 
modern woman; there is also provided the engagement card- 
rack and the engagement-book to meet different tastes in the 
matter. Then there is the endless variety of stationery it- 
self, and the removable writing-pad, that comes plain or with 
silver mountings: besides, the address-book, album for letters, 
scraps, ot newspaper clippings, diary or memorandum-book, 
frame for telegram blanks, the postage-stamp box, the pa- 
per-weight, and last the tiny clock in leather case to remind 
the absorbed writer that time flies and other duties await. 


LOST ILLUSIONS. 
See |llnstration on double-page, Supplement 
\ TAS it a thousand years ago, 
Or back in some lost starry space, 
I, too, beard siren music flow, 
The light of morning on my face? 


What have I lost, I who, alone 
And grieving, muse upon the past, 


While these, in youth’s enchanted zone, 
Heed not the hour that flits so fast? 
Theirs is the rose of joyous health, 


And theirs the look of happy eyes; 
They hold in fee the boundless wealth 
Of hope and love and sunny skies. 


May never sight unsealed be given 
To these who sail a shining sea, 
And hear the dulcet airs of heaven 


Blown hither on the breezes free 
For sadder fate than his who wears 
The bondman’s weary clanking chain 
Is his who on earth's highway fares, 
And gazes o'er the distant main, 
His light of dreams forever dead, 
His fond illusions drowned in tears! 
From whom the star of faith has fled 
Who, shivering, faces lonely years 


THE BABY’S INHERITANCE. 
BY MARY G. L. UNDERWOOD. 


DO, do love you!” she said. She put one hand on each 
of his shoulders, and threw back her head with the 
exuberant happiness of a child first possessed of a new toy. 


It was the last day of their wedding trip, and, in order to 
give vent to this outburst, Elsa had stopped in the business of 
filling two large trunks with costumes and parts of costumes, 
which she picked up haphazard from several piles lying 
about on the chairs, The novelty of wearing these new 
gowns and being called by ber married name had not yet worn 
off, although it was now three weeks since she walked up 
the middle aisle of Grace Church leaning on Uncle Bradley- 
Brimmer’s arm, with the point-lace veil of Aunt Bradley- 
Brimmer modestly covering her head. As a topic of conver- 
sation, the ‘brilliant oceasion of her marriage,” to quote 
the newspapers, had as yet all its first interest; and from 
a daily revival of the details of the affair she had come to 
regard it, in the main, as gratifying. She also admitted to 
herself that in entertaining her for three months, in giving 
her a complete outfit, and sending cards to their own friends 
for an elaborate wedding breakfast, the Bradley-Brimmers 
had made the most of their privileges as rich relations; and 
Elsa was not in the habit of underestimating these privi- 
leges. Further, she dwelt with satisfaction on the fact that 
certain distant members of the family who of late had let 
the relationship grow vague had been inspired by the ex- 
ample of the Bradley-Brimmers to define it again with sev- 
eral handsome gifts. 

But in spite of these recollections, she referred now and 
then regretfully to the expectation she bad held of having 
her marriage take place in Berlin. 

This was not so much because her parents lived there all 
the year round (save for a little economical summering at 
Weimar), and were unable to afford a trip to New York, 
with its attendant expense, as on account of her mother’s 
brother. ‘This uncle’s position as American Minister at the 
German court had given her a social place for which, to 
use her own words, Aunt Bradley-Brimmer’s second-hand 
calling-list was a poor substitute. But Aunt Bradley-Brim- 
mer had written that if she were going to live in New 
York, she must come over and be properly introduced. 
On the other hand, Uncle Thomas, when he had heard of 
the date of her marriage, had brought her a pendant of rather 
smal! pearls, with his good wishes, but never a hint of a 
wedding breakfast, nor, in fact, so much as a pair of silk 
stockings toward the trousseau. There had been, indeed, 
no choice 

After her little love speech, Chapin took both Elsa’s hands 
into his, and drew her down beside him on the couch. 

“Never mind the clothes,” he said. “There is time 
enough. Weare going home. Let us talk it over a bit.” 

Elsa settled herself against his arm comfortably. She had 
on a loose matinée of white India silk. Her fair fine hair 
tumbled itself picturesquely against his dark coat. Chapin 
looked down on her tenderly, and smoothed her cheek be- 
fore he went on. 

“Home! Just thiak how much that means to us, dear! 
Oh, | hope you are poling to be happy! I hope you won't 
miss anything out of your old life.” 

The girl’s expression sobered. ‘‘ New York is—well, nat- 
urally, it isn’t like Paris. or even Berlin. I have been mean- 
ing to say to you, Harold, that if you had asked me about 
it, | certainly shouldn’t have advised taking an apartment; 
that is, not an American apartment. I may be sensitive, 
but I have hardly ever been into one that I didn’t detect in 
it the odor of cooking.” 

‘‘My mother thought the housekeeping would be so much 
less of a burden for you. I’m sorry I fido't ask you; but 
you were so much occupied, and going out all the time. 
Besides, a house in a location as desirable as our apartment 
wonld be out of the question on my income.” 

‘I have never liked apartments,” she insisted. ‘‘ Perhaps 
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I can get accustomed to one. But you must admit that 
there isn’t much difference between one and a tenement- 
house.” 

Chapin made no reply, and after a pause she slipped out 
of his embrace, which had grown loose, and went back to 
the packing. Presently she turned her face across her 
shoulder toward him as she knelt on the floor. 

‘* 1 didn’t know there would be any trouble about money.” 

‘‘T have very nearly ten thousand dollars a year,” Chapin 
answered, shortly. ‘A physician’s income always fluctu- 
ates more or less, but with my investments I can count pret- 
ty safely on ten thousand.” 

** And isn’t that a deal?” 

“In New York it is nothing. If you try to compete it 
- worse than nothing. 1 made sure you understood this, 

Isa.” 

‘There has always seemed enough.” 

‘You mean that I have given you a few gifts, but that is 
nothing; that is not like keeping up an establishment and 
entertaining. You see, dear, you have never managed a 
house. You will be surprised.” 

Elsa shook her head sceptically. ‘‘ Your clubs are ex- 
pensive, I suppose. Otherwise I don’t see where it could 
goto. Why, take Ada Vanderpool. Fred only allows her 
two thousand a year for herself, and you see how she dress- 
es—real sable on her dinner gowns. And that would leave 
eight thousand for all the rest.” 

Chapin walked across the room without replying. Elsa, 
having tucked in the last wad of lace, stood up, with a swift 
change of mood. 

‘*There! itis done. Kiss me.” 

Chapin faced about, and bent over her mechanically. 

‘‘ Now, Harold, that didn’t mean anything. You are ab- 
sent-minded agaiv. Oh dear, they say a woman is always 
disappointed when she finds her lover is only her husband! 
But I warn you that I want to be loved with enthusiasm, as 
the foreigners love. Not that they love so much after mar- 
riage, perhaps. The baron was enthusiastic énough. You 
must remember, Harold, that I might have been a baroness 
now if Uncle Thomas hadn’t been so ay my about 
settlements; and I his only niece, too; but— here are you 
going?” 

Chapin had taken up his hat. 

“] think,” he said, ‘‘I will go down stairs and see about 
having the trunks checked direct from the hotel.” 

When the Chapins were once fairly settled, Harold found, 
to his relief, that his wife’s aversion to apartments had 
arisen from caprice rather than conviction. She had a fine 
instinct for artistic effect, without the ability to produce it; 
and the little drawing-room, with its dull D hanging», 
walls covered by water-colors, broad window-seats fil 
with soft cushions, and quaint antiques in chairs and tables 
(all of which had been the care of Chapin’s mother), suited 
her taste to a 

Chapin often hurried home early on Friday, which was 
her —- day, in order to see her in one of the tea gowns 
of Mrs. Bradley-Brimmer's generosity, radiantly making tea 
for his own and Mrs. Bradley-Brimmer's friends, who hast- 
ened, either from curiosity or kindliness, to visit the bride. 
For a while Elsa was completely happy in the stimulation 
of these small social triumphs, together with a number of 
dinners and an occasional ball to which they were invited. 
But after a time, when invitations came less frequently, and 
the falling off at the ‘‘at homes” became pereeptible, Chapin 
noticed that the atmosphere of the house was also tonnes gs 7 
Elsa herself always managed to be exquisitely d , but 
the rooms began to take on an ill-kept look. Whenever he 
opened a window, if his coat brushed the sill it was almost 
certain to be covered with dust. If a straggling caller or 
two came in on Friday afternoon, no effort was made now 
to serve tea. After a few weeks Elsa had some debate with 
the quiet waitress (ber mother-in-law’s choice), and the maid 
was replaced by a heavy-stepping young woman, whose 
ample figure seemed always crowding itself between some 
two pieces of dainty furniture. Dinner degenerated into a 
halting affair, helped through by loud-voiced conversation 
between the mistress at the head. of the table and the maid 
behind the screen jn the butler’s pantry. Once or twice 
Chapin attempted some effective expostulation, but Elsa 
only stared, and promptly reverting to her old grievance, 
asserted that it was impossible to be ‘‘nice” in a flat. Final- 
ly Chapin, losing tact in his desperation, went to his mother, 
and entreated her to give his wife a few practical sugges- 
tions. But Mrs. Chapin, wise in her knowledge of human 
nature, only shook her head and stroked her son’s dark 
hair, with all her mother love in her finger-tips. There was 
no advice like that of experience, she said, and Harold had 
best go home and tell Elsa definitely what he expected. 
She thought that perhaps if Elsa had an allowance, and was 
guided occasionally in using it, they might be more com- 
fortable. 

Chapin disliked the look and sound of money as money, 
and he disliked most of all to put any restriction on his wife 
concerning it. He ended, however, in trying to follow out 
his mother’s suggestion. His proposition dowet to Elsa 
that he was willing to share in the responsibility of house- 
keeping, and she immediately shifted the greater part of her 
cares upon his shoulders. 

The real domestic crisis came one evening when Chapin 
hurried in late for dinner, and found Elsa, with burning 
cheeks and blazing eyes, facing the cook, who was, as she 
put it,‘ airin’ her mind.” Both paused when he entered, 
and both began again before he could speak. It was evi- 
dent that Elsa had completely — her dignity, and 
was making no effort for self-control. 

‘* This insolent creature—this fool—” she began. 

Here the cook broke in, and drowned her voice: ‘‘1 beg 
yez ll excuse me, sir, but I wasn’t hired for no fancy fixin’s; 
they ain’t in me recommend. I’m a good cook, and I cook 

_ if I do say it, and no person as was a lady would speak 
ike this to a poor woman; no person, I say—” 

Chapin put up his hand and silenced = peremptorily. 
Then he led Elsa into the library, and finally gathered from 
her that, the waitress a out, she had ordered cook to 
bring sandwiches and tea into the parlor for some guest. 
“And she brought,” said Elsa, “hunks of bread an inch 
thick, with t patches of butter. It was Mrs. Goodhue. 
I nearly died of mortification.” 

Chapin went out and paid the woman a week's wages in 
advance, asking her to leave at once, and send back for her 
trunk. His own face felt hot, and he could hardly bear to 
let her go from under his roof without some apology. When 
he told Elsa what he had done she showed signs of a fresh 
outburst of passion. 

“* You have let her go?” she cried. ‘‘ You have let-—her— 
go! Why,I didn’t mean to have her go. I should have 
said I was a have kept her. There are 
all those people coming to dinner to-morrow night!” 
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‘I presume we can order something from outside,” said 
her husband, wearily. 

She meditated for a moment, her face lighting, until it 
broke into a pretty smile. 

“‘How stupid of me not to have thought of it before! It 
would have been so much simpler to See ordered from 
Sherry’s in the first place.” 

**Couldn’t we go to somebody less pretentious? It is only 
for intimate friends, after all.” 

She got up, and running over to his chair, caught his face 
coquettishly between her two hands. ‘' You dear old dar- 
ling! As you say, this isn’tin your sphere. You ought not 
to be worried with it; don’t think of it n. The dinner 
shall be negey Raven will be proud of it.” 

It is true that next evening the eight guests gathered 
about her oval table, covered with heavy silver and cut 
glass, spoke among themselves of the excellence of every- 
thing as course after course of forced and rare dejicacies 
was served. Chapin = the bill a couple of weeks later 
with a hopeless sort of feeling that it was of no use to pro- 
test. It amounted, with service, and without wines, to the 
exact sum received by him that day for a critical operation 
which had saved the life of a trained nurse, whose aid to 
the very poor often touched his own heart. He seldom men- 
tioned this work to his wife; it made her nervous about 
contagious diseases. 

In spite of these increasing troubles, Chapin was not 
wholly unhappy. A man of his sturdy way of living is not 
disillusioned in a day or a month, or perhaps a year. And 
the mere hope of having a child of his own quite offset his 
discomfort. 

Elsa shared this anticipation with him, though in a some- 
what different spirit. The accumulation of a layette was 
to her the chief, because the immediate, pleasure. That 
taste for dainty dressing which marked her own wardrobe 
found fresh fields in the collecting of baby things. Chapin 
was absurdly generous, and she indulged in Dresden china 
powder and soap boxes, an elaborate bassinet—in short, 
every luxury that the shops offered. During this {ime, 
too, her acquaintances visited her more, and many of them, 
in marked friendliness, sent her pretty tokens of good 
wishes. She became better-natured, more ambitious, and 
Chapin began to cherish a new faith that in the future their 
home life might be more like his dreams. 

As if by perversity of fate, the baby proved to be a boy. 
Elsa had wanted agirl. She had —— fora girl. Every- 
thing in the layette was in pink. When they first told her that 
she had a son, she turned on her pillow and sobbed long and 
passionately. It was the unrestrained grief of a disappointed 
child. After that her feeling for the boy was an uncertain and 
mild interest. If he had first been bathed and made fresh 
in his fineries, it was sometimes her pleasure to hold him for 
halfanhour. But his crying made herirritable. When she 
was able to go out once more, she would put on her wraps 
at the first whimper, and hurry off to lunch with some 
friend, remaining frequently through the entire afternoon. 
The trained nurse had been retained for two months, but at 
the end of that time she was obliged to leave. Chapin 
stood stern and quiet, with the baby nestling in bis arms, 
when the hour came for her to go. 

“Do you think he is very delicate?’ he appealed to her, 
for the fiftieth time. He spoke in the deprecatory tone of 
one who knew the futility of the question. 

She replied, as cheerily as if she had never heard it be 
fore, ‘‘ Not so very delicate; ali he needs is care—goord 
care.” R 

After her departure there were some demands which Elsa 
could not wholly avoid. While the lar nurse was at her 
meals, and on an occasional Sunda rnoon, it was neces- 
sary for her to sit with the child. Fortunately he often 
siept; but when she was called upon to do more than watch 
him, she almost invariably burst upon Chapin afterward in 
a paroxysm of reproach. She was B pay awkward in 
handling him, and it sometimes seemed to her husband that 
the child resented his mother’s touch, he was so apt to grow 
restless and fretful under it. Chapin, on the contrary, 
handled him with a gentleness that would have been wo- 
manly without its strength. But whenever he ventured to 
hint that Elsa should imitate him, she lapsed instantly into 
the old mood of complaint. She was not the woman to 
have children, she would say. Plainer women, with no 
nerves and no ambitions, ond octhing else they wanted to 
do more, had better be mothers. For her part, she was bored 
to death with the eternal monotony of domestic talk and 
domestic life. She wanted to go back to Germany and ap- 
pear again at court, and be a trifle less middle class in her 
occupations. Chapin winced under her taunts more than 
he cared to acknowledge even to himself. He would gladly 
have engaged a second nurse, but the point had now been 
reached where he was obliged to consider the expense. 
Moreover, night after night he sat with the baby himself, 
bending hungrily over the tiny lean form that, in spite of 
the nurse’s happy prophecy, had gained painfully little upon 
its first light weight. The weighing of the baby on each 
Sunday afternoon was, in fact, the most important pro- 
ceeding of the week to him. When, carefully suspended in 
a septiin, the child tip the scales at a quarter of a pound 
more than the week before, Chapin would shout with the 
joy of a school-boy. Elsa as neither in the joy 
nor its cause. She regarded the whole performance as a 
“trying operation” to witness, and after the first two or 
three times, absented herself from the room while it went on. 

It was when the baby had entered upon his fourth month 
that Chapin came home one day at an unaccustomed hour. 
The moment the door was open he felt that something 
strange and wrong had happened. He did not feed have a 
maid rush forward, utterly incoherent from excitement, 
and motion him toward the nursery. ‘The nursery was not 
a very cheerful room; the one window in it opened on 
a dark court. To-day, however, a single ray of sunshine 
had pierced its depth, and fell directly across the bed, 
where the baby lay gasping for breath. Now and then he 
made a pitiful moaning sound, and the fingers of one di- 
minutive hand rubbed and twisted against each other con- 
stantly. Chapin gave him a single practised glance and 
touched the restful hand; it was very cold. He Jeft the room 
for an instant, and returned with a stimulant. Then he 
wrote two telephone messages, and gave them to the maid; 
one was to a brother physician, the other an immediate de- 
mand on a hospital for a nurse. When these had been sent, 
he sat by the bed and ministered to his son without a 
word. 

It did not occur to him, until he heard a bell ring, to in- 
quire where the child’s mother might be. The maid re- 

lied that she had gone to drive in the Park with some 
Friend; she had probably come now. But it proved to be 
the doctor. 

Chapin raised the suffering, pinched body in his arms, 























and held it out toward the other man as he entered. 
can’t think at all,” he wh , hoarsely; ‘‘I can’t think. 
Oh, my God, Janvier, save him for me!” 

As it chanced, Mrs. Chapin and the trained nurse came 
up in the elevator together twenty minutes later. After a 
word with the woman who answered the bell, Elsa rushed 
excitedly into the nursery. 

“What is it? What does it mean?” she be, 
~—— warned by Janvier’s upraised hand. e 

orward, and led her quietly out of the room. 

“The baby is better,” he said. ‘‘Come in here until your 
husband ye pam us,” : 

The trained nurse took her post almost oa very 
soon Chapin followed his wife into the library. . Janvier 
had gone, and she was crying. 

**T should think,” she exclaimed, “‘if my baby is going to 
die, I might at least see it.” 

Chapin sat down beside her, and began to speak in the 
monotonous voice of a child reciting a een, 

‘He is asleep now. We have relieved him. You could 
do nothing. e has had a sharp attack. His nurse was 
out, I find, and you were out.” te raised his eyes for the 
first time. ‘‘It was brought on by exposure. e was left 
asleep before an open window with no one to watch him.” 

Elsa stopped short in her spasmodic sobbing. 

‘What are you saying?” she cried, indignantly. ‘‘ Ex- 
pot Nonsense. You know it was nothing of the sort. 

opened that window myself before I went out. You know 
fresh air is good for babies; you have said so. And it is 
very warm; I wore no furs.” 

** Please speak a little lower; you will disturb him.” 

“I don’t care if I do disturb him. It is like you to blame 
me; you blame me for everything. You would be glad to 
keep me cooped up here every moment. Aren’t my life and 
pleasure of some importance? I should think there had 
never been a baby in the world before.” She had reached 
the climax of her passion. ‘‘I don’t care!” she flung out; 
“*I don’t care if he does die.” 

For the next three or four days the young life flickered. 
A severe northeast storm which set in and continued steadily 
made the rooms seem chill and dismal. Elsa seldom en- 
tered the sick-room, but occupied herself either in writing 
graceful little notes, telling about her ‘‘sad trouble,” or in 
reading novels. Her hacen’ spoke to her only in the 
presence of the servants, in order to keep up @ proper ap- 
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pearance before them. She sulked and cajoled him in vain, . 


until on the afternoon of the fourth day, when she deter- 
minedly intercepted him in the hall. She held an envelope 
in her hand. 

**Is the baby going to die?” she inquired. 

**I don’t know ; his lungs are very bad,” he replied, and 
went out. 

But that night, at dinner, she renewed the conversation 
in the presence of the waitress. 

“If the baby should die, Harold, you wouldn’t expect 
me to wear black, would you? I think it is very affected to 
pretend great grief for a little thing that hasn’t had even in- 
telligence enough to know you were its mother. Anyway, 
that sort of thing is going out now among the best people. 
Only the people who aren’t quite good form wear crape 
lately. Don’t you think, if anything should happen, it 
would be better taste to go on just as usual without any 
change?” Her busband sat grimly silent, and she glanced 
across at him with an aggrieved expression. ‘‘ By-the-way,” 
she added, as if suddenly remembering, ‘‘ the Bradley-Brim- 
mers are going abroad again, and they give a big farewell 
dinner week after next. Our invitations came this = = 

As the balmy weather came, the baby grew steadily 
stronger. By the date of the dinner, Elsa might almost 
have forgotten his illness had it not been for the strange 
nurse in the house, and the feeling between her husband 
and herself. She had accepted the Bradley-Brimmers’ in 
vitation on her own responsibility, and once more she ven- 
tured to question Chapin about going. 

He did not reply directly, but following her into the 
library, closed both the folding doors, and came and stood 
before her with his arms crossed. 

“I’ve got something very unpleasant to say, Elsa, and I 
want to say it so as to leave as little hard feeling between us 
as possible. I can see that your married life hasn’t been all 
that you hoped it might be. We've both had our disap- 
pointments, but there can’t any good come from going into 
those. Most of them can’t be changed. Now, Elsa. hence- 
forth I am going to devote myself to trying to make you 
happy more in your own fashion, I have gone all over it 
in my mind. We will give up this apartment and live at a 
hotel. We will go out more. You shall have more excite- 
ment,” he hesitated, almost imperceptibly. ‘‘In return, I 
wish to send the baby to my mother. She will take care of 
him, and give Senet we to him, and be glad to.” 

Elsa could hardly wait until he had finished. 
**Send the baby away from me, Harold? 
natural idea! I sha’n’t listen to it. 
hotel perfectly well. 

duty as a mother.” 

Chapin’s face stiffened into determined lines. 

“You have not done your duty,” he said, sternly. “I 
don’t want you to make me seem brutal, Elsa; but the boy’s 
life has been saved almost by a miracle. I needn’t tell you 
again how he came so near to losing it. I’ve done just as 
much now to give him life as you have, and I intend to pro- 
tect him. Don’t let us waste words over this. I intend to 
send him to my mother, where he will be properly cared 
for—cared for as he never has been.” 

**T won't listen to it.” 

** You must listen.” 

Elsa did not cry. She was roused beyond that. Her 
2 ee shone. There were brilliant patches of red on her 

eeks. 


What an un- 
We can take him to a 
People would say I didn’t do my 


“Well, I think I agree with you,” she said, after a mo- 
ment, speaking with shrill rapidity, as if she were afraid 
that she might not be able to finish. ‘‘I have said to my- 
self for a long while that I was wasted here. No, I am not 
modest. I appreciate myself, my accomplishments, my 
beauty; they are worth nothing to you. You don't care to 
hear me sing. You don’t care to see me well dressed. You 
want kitchen-maid qualities in‘a woman, and I am perfect- 
ly willing that you should have them. Let your mother 
take the baby and bring him up in her own dull, prudish 
ways. He's more like you than he is like me, anyway. I 
don’t care. I'll leave you both free. The Bradley-Brimmers 
are going abroad the first of the month, and I will go with 
them. ere will be no scandal. 1 go to visit my mother; 
you stay at home; that is all.” 

Chapin had moved away, but he came back and stood be- 
a aighty. He spoke with dignity, but his voice trem- 
b ‘ 

“Bisa, you are my wife. It isn’t so very long ago that I 
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promised before God to love and cherish you always. Dear, 
that didn’t mean to-day, or a year from to-day. It didn’t 
mean that if we found it hard to go on caring for each other 
we should give up trying in one year, or two. It means 
oer this: that we must make the fulfilment of our prom- 

to each other the supreme effort of our lives, so long as 
we both live.” 

Elsa moved uneasily. 

‘You always take this tone, Harold. I should think you 
would want to be rid of me if 1 didn’t care for you. Of 
course, if you mean to hold me to the law, you can; but 
nowadays everybody is divorced; nobody thinks anything 
of it. Oh no; don’t argue it all over again. Let your 
mother have him if you want to.” 

Chapin opened the door, and going into the hall, began 
to put on his overcoat. From where he stood they could 
see each other perfectly. Suddenly Elsa rose, and ran tow- 
ard him. He turned, and half held out his hands, with a 
pleading gesture. She ignored the movement, but her face 
was once more full of pleasant animation. 

“T almost forgot to remind you, Harold,” she said, ‘‘ not 
to be late for the dinner to-night. The Bradley-Brimmers 
make a point of punctuality.” 


INCOMPLETENESS. 


SAW the cold, half-moulded clay— 
I The artist’s goodly thought— 
Long uncompleted, laid away, 
Now never to be wrought 
In all its fulness, all its grace. 
One hand alone could mould 
The beauty of that dreamlike face— 
A story but half told. 


And yet the story is complete 
In what it tells to me: 
We pass with busy, rushing feet, 
With eyes that will not see, 
Unto the Everlasting Day, 
Where Time’s sands never run, 
And leave behind us on our way 
Great works, but just begun. 
FiaveL Scort Mrings. 


FOR A WHITE CHRISTMAS. 


) erage ny the most popular of the season’s fancy-work 
are the dainty objects made of white linen, and em- 
broidered or painted for their decoration. Frames for 
photographs in many shapes and sizes take the lead, and a 
variety may be constructed with a little ingenuity and a 
fair amount of skill in the handling of the materials. 























PHOTOGRAPH-FRAME. 


To make a frame like the one shown in the drawing, cut 
out of ‘thin white card-board two pieces, each five by six 
inches. From the middle of one of these pieces cut an 
oblong piece two by three inches. (This forms the opening 
for the photograph, and is the face of the frame.) Cover 
each piece of card-bozrd with fine shirting linen on one side 
of each. Draw the edges of the linen over the face of the 
card, and paste it to the back with white glue. Fasten two 
rings through the back piece of the frame if it is to be hung 
up; if you wish to stand it on a table you must buy a small 
wire picture-rest at a framer’s, and fasten this in securely. 
Now glue the two pieces of catd-board together, the wrong 
sides inside, of course, leaving the Sottom open so that the 
photograph may be inserted. Lay a damp cloth over the 
front of the frame, and pass a hot hen very quickly over it; 
remove the cloth, and use the iron again. Do this to the 
back also, and the crisp and delicate appearance of your 
work will inspire you to begin the decoration part. The 
smaller and more sentimental flowers will be the most ap- 
propriate—violets, roses, and forget-me-nots—and painted 
either in water-colors or oil paints will finish your frame in 
an artistic and beautiful manner. 

If embroidery is chosen in preference to painting, the sew- 











HANDKERCHIEF-HOLDER. 
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ing must be done before the linen is fastened to the card- 
fo This must be noted with the other articles described 
ow. 

An idea that comes from the Javanese embroiderers at the 
World's Fair can be reproduced in our American homes for 
Christmas work. This is a neat holder for handkerchiefs, 
that is decorative enough for the ees. 

Cut astrip of white linen twenty inches long by nine wide. 
Turn a very narrow hem on each of the four sides, Fold 
the strips into three leaves, each nine by six inches, Crease 
the dotted lines (see Fig. 2), and then open the strip again. 
On the left leaf or division bution-hole the left edge as 
shown in the drawing, and embroider a little flower desi 
with filoselle (single thread) in the centre. The middle 
leaf is not touched. The right leaf is to be button-holed 
all around, and five or six small flowers worked in silk. 

Now 2 the strip on the table with the embroidered side 
down. Fold over the left leaf, or a on B, and sew the top 
and bottom edges together where they are marked 1 and 
2, the 1’s together and the 2’s together. This forms the 

ket inside for the handkerchief. ‘The cover is the right 
eaf, or Cc, and that must be folded over the pocket. Press 
with a hot iron as directed for the frame. To complete this 


article for a gift, a poy handkerchief and an envelope of 
d be slipped into the pocket. 


sachet perfume cou 





NEEDLE-BOOK. 


A charming addition to the work-basket is a needle-book 
made of white linen... Embroider a strip of linen with blue 
forget-me-nots, and then stretch it over a piece of card- 
board three by three and a half inches. Fasten it to the 
back of the card with glue, and press it smoothly between 
heavy weights. Cover another piece of card-board in the 
same way. These are the outside covers, front and back. 
Use China silk for the inside covers, and two other pieces of 
card-board the same size, covering one side with the silk. 
Fasten one of the blue pieces to a white linen piece for the 
front, and just the same for the back. Now tack the two 
together with white thread where the binding of a book is. 
Tie over this a piece of blue baby-ribbon, and make a bow 
in the middle. Sew a piece of baby-ribbon for tying-strings 
on the edge of the little book, as the drawing will show. 
Now, inside on the blue lining fasten three small squares of 
fine white flannel, with the edges pinked all around. Run 
some needles of different sizes through the flannel, and the 
book is ready for use. 





ENGAGEMENT-CALENDAR. 


To make the standard on which the pad of blank leaves 
for the engagement-calendar rests, cover four pieces of card- 
board with white linen. Glue these pieces together so that 
there are two, each covered back and front with linen. The 
size of these pieces will vary with the size of the calendar 
pad. There should be at least three-quarters of an inch 
margin all around for decoration on the linen. 

If you wish to make the calendar pad yourself, take fifty- 
two sheets of white — five inches and three-quarters 
long by three inches wide. Rule each one (on one side) 
into eight divisions, each three-quarters of an inch wide. In 
these spaces letter the days of the week 
with their correct dates, and at the top 
“ Engagements, 1894,” as shown in the 
drawing. Now glue these leaves firm- 
ly together at the top, on the edges, and 
fasten it to the linen. 

As this part of the work requires 
considerable skill, it would be easier to 
buy an en ment-calendar pad at a 
stationer’s, hen this is glued to one 
of the linen boards, and the design paint- 
ed, sew this piece to the second linen 
board with a few strong stitches at the 
top. Cover the stitches with bows of 
narrow ribbon. The decoration may 
consist of painting or embroidery. 

Atice M. KE..oae. 
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THE WEE ONES OF JAPAN. 


BY MAE ST. JOHN BRAMHALL.—ILLUSTRATED BY C. D. WELDON. 





into the face of the supposed-to-be-sleeping wee one just as thrower to express two wishes for the good of the receiver. 
the old year dies and the new is born, becomes quite as ef- The wishes are, respectively, that he may be all through the 
fective a galvanizer for sleepiness. Little bias eyes that are coming twelve months at serious ‘‘ outs” with the devil, and 
usually folded down with the twilight gain a magnificent that good health, good luck, and happiness may attend him. 
One who knows the Japanese language finds a suitableness 
bordering upon pun in the terms that wing these wishes, as 
the same words, with only slightly different accentuations, 
that represent rice, rice-box, and beans also signify health, 
good luck, and happiness: far from inappropriate symbol- 
isms to be woven into a New- Year's greeting! 

When the first of these three holidays is ushered in as it 
is with so many incontestible evidences of perfect joy, one 
meets every where—in the valleys, on the mountains, and in 
the cities and towns of the kingdom of Nippon—with such 
unaffected healthful happiness that the conviction of truth 
is felt in that restful old Japanese proverb, ‘‘ Of no account 
are riches, of less is poverty, the only great and real plea- 
sure in living being that we are alive.” 

All during the feast of the new year the blithesome little 
maidens of this blithesome little land are seen arrayed in 
dazzlingly bright new kimonos, and with freshly beflowered 
coiffures. Each street, each lane and by-path, produces its 
picturesque group of them lithesomely bending and sway 
ing with all the fascinating motions that tend to expand the 
long kimono sleeves to graceful advantage, when they be 
victory over the “‘Goddess of Drowsyland,” come to the eyé indispensable adjuncts to the favorite New 
and the fortifications of ‘‘ Wideawakeville” Year's game for little girls of battledoor and shuttlecock. 
are invariably gallantly defended until af- And everywhere new kites of all sizes and shapes—with lit 
ter this signal for a midnight frolic. The tle boys dressed in their gorgeous best at the end of their 
throwing of rice and beans at this hour and _strings—are seen, gaudily and grotesquely decorated, as only 
upon this occasion has been considered from the Japanese with a few swift, telling strokes can decorate, 
time immemorial a desire on the part of the etched out on the tropical blue of a warm January sky 
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8 if in recompense for the pathetic de- 
JA fault that has left my Japanese wee 
one ungreeted by the blissful approach of 
Christmas, of Santa Claus, and of all their 
combined sugar-plum festivities, he is 
given at the beginning of every year three 
gala-days in which to make merry, and to 
receive new kites, new flags, new dolls, 
new hina samas, new kimonos, new tadis, 
new zoris, and, indeed, everything new 
that can be afforded. As I have indi 
cated, a Japanese year fairly teems with 
holidays, the flimsiest, most shadowy ex- 
cuse being seized upon for putting aside 
work and going a-larking. The select 
feast-days are celebrated as they sever- 
ally recur, either exclusively by males 
or solely by females in Japan. But 
these three days are devoted to welcom- 
ing in the new year, and that belongs ex- 
clusively to none, but comprehensively to 
all—oli, young, males, females, rich, and 
poor—and are unequalled for aggregate 
joy. As I have intimated, this festival of 
the new year sets old and young alike de- 
lectably atremble. But having at present 
to do only with the young, I must, though 
seriously to the brilliant occasion’s detri 
ment, labor to pin my expressions tightly 
and exclusively to their innocent jubila- 
tions. 

During these three days of unrestrained 
tumultuous happiness, and, indeed, long 
before the festal hours have responded to 
the united supplications that pray them 
hasten, this archipelago of little convivi 
alists is all agog, all ajostle, and all astir 
Anticipation writes her well-known signs 
—arched brows, wide eyes, distended nos 
trils, and relaxed jaws—upon the counte 
nances of all the moon-visaged youngsters 
one meets in town or country. Exuber 
ancy stirs the flock of expectant lillipu 
tians into all sorts of ridiculous parodies 
on hops, skips, and jumps. And joy, in 
nocent, harmless, joy, renders each wee 
one 80 deliciously, so amusingly tender 
of the other, that the gossamer wing of a 
love-feast seems to have spread its roseate 
pitions over them all 

A tolerably fair substitute for Santa 
Claus is the mochi man, a person of vast 
importance at the opening of a new year, 
who mysteriously arrives, no wee one 
knows from whence, at some hour the day 
or night before the ist of January, bring- 
ing with him an infectiously cheery confu- 
sion of earthen cooking-stoves and earth- 
en vessels to boil the darling mochi in. 

The much-esteemed mochi— which is 
mixed, boiled, stirred, cooled, and stuffed 
directly before the excited eyes and un 
der the agitated nostrils of the disquieted 
wee one—is, when ready to be eaten, a 
sweet, glutinous rice cake. In the be- 
ginning of its somewhat complicated pre- 
paration it is worked about in a wooden 
bowl with a bamboo stick until it is as 
sleek and glossy as strained honey. The 
very sound, though to us singularly tame 
and unmusical, of this primitive pestle 
striking its woody thud against the side of 
the equally primitive mortar is sweeter to 
the ears of the Japanese wee one than all 
the arieso chimes that a London Christmas 
ora New York New- Year's morning could 
produce for him. 

As a Japanese dwelling-house is chim- 
neyless, the mochi man is obliged to take 
a mezzo termine, and enter through the 
shoji, which he does so openly and so 
vauntingly as to do away with all that fas- 
cinating unreality that in its investiture of 
our king of the holiday revels is so pre- 
cious to the little one. The Japanese small 
one is bereft of the exciting hope of hear- 
ing a clatter of noisy hoofs upon the roof. 
But an ancient custem, still in vogue in 
the un-Europeanized honsehold, of dash- 
ing a heaping handful of rice and beans 
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In making the friendly round of calls which the feast of 
the new ed demands, parents invariably take their chil- 
1 


dren with them, and jinrikeha after jinrikeha filled with the 
bright little human butterflics dashes along the crowded 
thoroughfares from morning until night, adding more to the 
festive scene than any one who has not been an eye-witness 
of its party-colored pageantry would believe. The little 
girls, who upon all occasions are more showily dressed than 


the little boys, are particularly vigorous in lending brilliant 
tones to the festal picture. With truth Miss Alice Mabel 
Bacon, in touching upon this New-Year’s display, says, in 
her charming explanation of the virtues, the frailties, the 


privileges, and the wrongs of Japanese girls and women,* 
‘*From early morning until bedtime the children-wear their 


prettiest clothes, in which they play without rebuke.” Ifa 
child comes to grief and soils or tears some of the pretty 
things, he or she is neither scolded nor struck nor relegated 
to so me dark attic, but is gently cautioned by the elders 
to be more careful; but even so mild a remonstrance upon 
so careless an occasion is good-naturedly resented by the 
lookers-on, who laughingly declare the contretemps not only 
unavoidable, but a subject for congratulation. ‘‘ For,” say 
the culprit's jovial and ofttimes unknown champions, “‘ is 
not every day full of accidents? And if accidents will bap- 


pen to the little kimono, is it not best that the small gown 
should lose its beauty in so noble a cause?” 

Far into the three happy nights that follow the first three 
happy days of a new-born year, come twilight-time, garlands 
of laughter, dimples, music, and songs are blended behind 
the lantern-lit shoji,and any game suggested by the wee one is 
arranged and played. What happy, homely, quaint pictures 


would reproductions of these joyful evenings make if dex- 
terously spread upon canvas by a skilful hand! Underfoot, 
the polished shimmering matting; overhead, the strings of 
gaudy lanterns spilling their mellow light upon the heads 
of old and young, each head wearing its own particular 


crown of perfect joy! Here a dodging bit of crimson; there 
a fliiting yellow; now a sober gray; now a pensive green; 
and again the humble flutter of an inexpensive brown; for 
servants, too, invited to join, enter modestly, though with a 
joyous zest, into the family merrymaking. 

That ‘‘ those who dance must pay the fiddler” is usually 


very forcibly proved beyond any possibility of doubt the 
day after the New. Year's bird of pleasure has spread his 
wings and flown. 

Just as the dentist is the béte noire of our little one, so is 
the ordeal of the yatto the particular bugbear of the Japanese 
wee one 

The yaito treatment is accomplished by placing up and 
down the spinal column little diamond-shaped mozas—an 
abbreviation of moe-kusa, the “‘ burning herb”—which are 
lighted and allowed to burn their tortuous way through the 
delicate skin and into the tender flesh—be assured amid 
shrieks, howls, tears, and groans; but no eyes are more 
“teary ‘round the lashes,” by-the-way, than those of the 
fond parent who thus seizes and tortures her wee one. But 
the disciplinary mother firmly believes that she has, in thus 
nobly pocketing her own desire to let the little one escape 
the dreaded treatment “‘ for just this once,”’ chosen between 
a few hours of smarting but harmless pain for her loved 
one and long weeks of suffering, and porhaps in the end, 
death. 

Knowing as I do of the yaito application for everything, 
from a slight cold or mild attacks of indigestion to low, 
dangerous fevers—knowing this, I say, and, moreover, hav- 
ing witnessed the countless sips of saké taken and the num- 
berless balls of mochi consumed during the three hilarious 
days set apart for welcoming in the present year, I should 
not, had I paused to consider, have been so causelessly 
alarmed a few days since. My alarm arose upon seeing the 
shojie on three sides of my gardener’s little bungalow (situ- 
ated in a corner of my yard) spring apart at exactly the 
same second, and upon beholding the said gardener’s seven 
children fleeing from the three suddenly produced apertures 
as if for their very lives, with seven sets of teeth achatter, 
seven pairs of bias eyes more aslant, if possible, than ever, 
seven heads with locks on end, and seven pairs of small feet, 
casting here a wooden geta and there a straw zori as the 
sped. Forgetful of the saké and mochi,and mindful only of 
fire, that frequent demon visitor to frail Japanese establish- 
ments, I proceeded in great haste to the spot. Through the 
first shoji, still ajar, I could see that the wrinkled, cheerful 
face of the children’s o ba san, or honorable grandmother, 
as she chatted with several of her near neighbors who had 
dropped in to smoke their tiny bamboo pipes with her, was 
lit up with amused smiles, and that her dusky eyes were 
adance with merriment. In answer to my inquiry regard- 
ing the sudden septuple departure, the honorable grand- 
mother explained that some one in the course of conversa- 
tion had inadvertently mentioned the words yaito and moza, 
and that the flight, uninterrupted by a single questioning 
glance, had at once taken place. Not one of the unhappy 
seven returned again that day, and the seven were et 
driven home in the evening—and they returned then wit 
an enr-pricked-up and a reconnoitring aspect—by the long 
dark fingers of the advancing night. 

As impossible as it is in this jocund paradise of jocular 
wee ones to turn a sudden corner, or, for the matter of that, 
so much as to glance from the shoji of one’s own house, with- 
out optically meeting some ludicrous convocation of iv 
little ones, they nevertheless do not 7 the sense, nor pall 
upon us. They remain unfailing in their unconscious but 
exhaustiess power to interest the heart and amuse the re. 
The days, weeks, and months that I have spent—irresistibly 
drawn to observing and studying them—in the midst of 
their vivid medley have not served to lessen the absorbing 

leasure I at first experienced upon being introduced to the 
Wee Ones of Japan. Only this morning, indeed, I fourid 
myself trailing down the Honchi Dori, Yokohama, in the 
resistless wake of two comical elfins, one of whom was 
seemingly absorbed in the discussion of some irtrigue of 
boundless import. So filled, apparently, with reverence was 
he for his little companion that I at once bethought me of 
a difference of birth—the slender lines of caste distinction 
being so finely drawn in Japan that one frequently sees 
much younger children than were these exhibiting a really 

itiful deference for their little playfellows of superior 

irth. But very little eavesdropping served to convince me 
of the error of my impression. A word caught here, two 
there, and three another where proved to me that — 
the distinction that held the little head so high was really 
the dignity of possession, the important thing possessed was 
not a peerless line of ancestors, but a much-coveted piece of 
American chewing-gum, which, I learned, had been intro- 
duced into the uninitiated neighborhood by a little Phila- 
delphia girl, and alternately masticated by every Japanese 


youngster in its vicinity, each awaiting a turn with the re- 
* Japanese Girls and Women. 
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spectful subserviency it had been my good fortune to wit- 
ness. 

I venture to assert that we have all, at some time in our 
lives, been amused by the solemn vaticinations of little 
children as to their owa unexplored futures, and have been 
touched to smiles or tears by the innocent emphasis with 
which they do away with that question of such anxious 
moment to the parent heart—the never-silent int tion 
as to what they will be when they are “‘ grown up.” I have 
heard it affirmed by some very wise tongues, wise with the 
wisdom of age, that the smiles, or the tears, according to the 
situgtion’s demands, respond much more readily upon wit- 
nessing how dangerously near a child sometimes is to that 
very thing he or she vowed never to be; and how, sometimes 
amusingly, and often power far away is he or she from the 
exaggerated climax of puerile aspirations. But Iam sure 
that ambition’s rudderless little craft never went to sea with 
smaller chance of reaching its goal than in an instance that 

under my eye quite recently. I fear it will be found 
80 when at the end of years little Massa Ito (the son of a 
wandering curio-vender who pays me semi-occasional v3) 
measures the number of leagues he is adrift from the isle 
of his youthful hopes. I questioned the little fellow re- 
garding his aspirations the morning that he sat on his small 
heels on a faded old rug surrounded by his father’s broken- 
nosed gods, dusky is, tattered fi , and rusty tsubas. 
He thereupon cast his eyes askance at the well-filled purse 
in the bands of a certain American who chanced to be pres- 
ent. The American was busily engaged in the exchange of 
about a third of the said purse’s contents for one of the 
afore-mentioned suspiciously dusky netsukis. And Massa 
Ito replied to me, ‘‘I believe I'll be an American.” 

As I close this little tribute of affection to the most ec- 
centric and at the same time the most universally lovable 
wee ones on earth, I desire to say that it would be an ardu- 
ous task to convince the Japanese child of average intelli- 
gence that there is any poverty, any want, or any real 
necessity for labor in America. That land of ‘milk and 
honey” he pictures in his imaginative little brain as a para- 
dise of kites and an oasis of holiday larks, surrounded on 
all sides by a great golden-sanded Pactolus gratifying all 
desires. 

Need I plead my assertion, made in a former chapter, to 
the effect that the Wee Ones of Japan are bound to insinu- 
ate themselves into our affections by some rosy undreamed- 
of route? For it must be seen by you, O American reader, 
that if you find it impossible to love my wee one for his 
own sweet, eT aberrant, blithesome self’s sake, 
you must at least, for his couleur de rose conception of your 
oe a and home, accord him some sort of a place in your 

eart. 
THE END. 


THE VOW OF THE VIRGIN’S HEART. 
BY M. G. MoCLELLAND. 
I, 


OMETHING less than a month ago my attention was at- 
tracted by an article, in a scientific magazine, devoted to 
what was called ‘‘ Psychic Researches into Dreamland.” It 
blocked out a new theory, and built it up with illustrations 
drawn from all kindreds and peoples. ose interested in 
such things may read for themselves, and determine the val- 
ue of the theory and the authenticity of the illustrations. 
All that is apart from the object I have in band, and I only 
refer to the paper because it set my mind to working along 
old lines, and quickened my memory as to events of long 


ago. 

To lead off square, a few facts about myself must be stated, 
uninteresting in the main, but p of constructive 
value. I am by birth a North Carolinian, from down about 
Pamlico Sound, and come of a family that held itself high 
in the old days. From the very beginning I must have 
been something of a mawvaie sujet, for from my earliest rec- 
ollection my colored mammy’s dictum was ‘‘dat de hard- 
haidedes’ chile whar ever straddled a stick horse. Kyarn’t 
nobody do nothin’ ’tall wid him.” This record stuck b 
me during my career at the University of Virginia, where 
matriculated in about the fifth year of its existence, and after- 
wards in Philadelphia, whither I was sent to take the med- 
ical course, in obedience to the unwritten law of the South 
which compelled a gentleman to give his sons professions 
whether they ever practised them or not. I was a convivial 

oung fellow, had a good barytone voice, and was a master- 
hand with the violin and banjo; so I was roped into the 
fast set among the ‘‘ meds,” and for three jolly winters the 
- and I pulled in double harness with mutual satisfac- 
tion 

Thanks to a lower curriculum than would be tolerated 
nowadays, and a first-rate memory for text, I was able to 
fetch my diploma home, which was about all my family ex- 
pected of me. I set up in practice in a small town near my 
father’s plantation, but it wasn’t much of a success. Re- 
ports of sundry escapades at the university and in Philadel- 

hia not much to my credit trickled down to the coast and 

amped public confidence. A cool-tempered man would have 
mastered the situation, for the reports came from a distance 
and travelled horseback, as it were, and of course had 
grown considerably in the transit. But coolness wasn’t my 
strong point. Distrust stings some natures and goads them 
to folly; it did mine. Angry at being suspected of reck- 
lessness, and sore because the suspicion was well founded, I, 
like a hot-headed fool, proceeded to actualize every rumor 
to my discredit by out-Israeling Israel in my conduct. 

The pull-up came with my mother’s death, for she was a 
good woman, and had stuck to her son, in spite of his faults, 
with a courage and loyalty of which no man would have 
been capable. She had never the influence over me she 
should have had; we were too much alike in disposition; 
but at that time she seemed my one anchor to righteous- 
ness, and when the cable parted, and I drifted out on the 
tide alone, a rinag | loneliness filled heaven and earth for 
me, pressing close, like a starless night, and did more to brin 
me to my senses than all the homilies ever penned or ut 
could have done. That first volume of my life is unpleasant 
reading and kept out of sight, but I have never forgotten its 
existence; and when I see a lame dog trying to scramble 
over a fence, and am tempted to yield to nature’s impulse 
and let drive a stone at his remaining legs, an invisible hand 
seems to haul the book out and turn to places where the 
friendly grip of a helping hand would have hoisted me over 
barriers 4 which unkind words and deeds had caused 
me to fall back worse crippled. 

Public go private opportunity for more things than 
making money. troubles in Texas began to loom up lar 
in the eye of the country, and Sam Houston and Texan inde- 

to grow from terms of interest into watchwords of 
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action. Throughout the land pulses began 
to throb; men of speech formed themselves into clubs and 
voted blood and thunder, and men of action bought muskets 
and slipped away to the southwest. I came among the first, 


to stir and hearts 


and as a young ph saw some 
and hospital-— ing bones and mend 
partiality and such skill as 

When quieted down I fell in love with a gentle, 
sweet-nat! young woman from Virginia, who had been 
brought out to San Antonio by a nomadic father because 
there was nobody at home to leave her with. She had a 
brood of brothers, better at fighting and pioneering than 
they — ever to be at tak ~ bey: of a woman, but no 
fi belonging to her. I watched her going in and out 
of the San Antonio hospital, and seeing her unselfishucss 
and tender-hearted ways, the idea came to me that she might 
do a good deal tow humanizing a man, if she could be 
induced to undertake the job. She was gifted with a na- 
ture strong enough to alone, but not avid for the ex- 
periment; and from the v first she fitted into me like 
ee of myself, so that our lives united like segments of a 
circle. 

In the troubles with Mexico during the forties I came in 
for a bit of gunshot practice in my own person. At Buena 
Vista a Mexican bullet winged me so effectually as to put a 
stop to my soldiering, and in some sort to my doctoring, for 
while amputation was not necessary, my left arm lost its 
power, and became, and has since remained, practically 
worthless to me. 

Texas was then and wh ne remained a country of casual- 
ties, offering a better field for a surgeon than for a physician 
per se,so 1 was forced to look about for means to supple- 
ment a restricted practice. Ranching naturally suggested 
itself, and I got reliable intelligence of good country in 
want of settlers away towards what was then considered 
the frontier, and after looking at the matter all around, my 
wife and I concluded to invest what money we had in a 
good bunch of cattle and depart, patriarchal fashion, into 
the wilderness to seek a dwelling-place. 


II, 


It was in the spring of ’55. We had been on the ranch 
five years or thereabouts, and were getting things in hand 
and looking forward to the time when the country would 
open up more and neighbors would move in. San Antonio 
was two hundred miles southeast, and the nearest military 
post away to the north a good bit, and west of the ranch 
there wasn’t much in the way of human habitations in those 
days except Mexican j and a few squatters’ huts along 
the water-courses, unless you should happen to strike a mis- 
sion trail, or one leading to an isolated hacienda. 

The country around us is rolling, with good stretches of 
grazing land and plenty of water and timber—live-oak, pe- 
can, heck , and cottonwood. To the south and east it 
rises into hills split by cafions and dense with forest. And 
back of us, across the ranges, is the wonderful sweep of the 
prairies, rolling away towards the setting sun in long swells 
and undulations, like waves stilling themselves to slumber. 

It never was my fancy to sit down in the sun and wait for 
trees to grow, so the site selected for my domicile was a 
grove of pecans and heckberries on the slope of a hill, where 
the outlook was good, and a creek close enough at hand to 
supply with water the aceguias, or ditches, which wound 
through our garden. The house was but little better than a 
hut at first, and we had to put up with considerable discom- 
fort; but the cattle prospered, and in a couple of years we 
got forebanded ~—- to cast the old shell and spread out 
in a substantial buil = a gallery all around, and first- 
rate adobe chimneys. y wife has a taste for floriculture, 
and verbenas, caladiums, cannas (orange and scarlet), roses, 
and cacti were to be had for the trouble of collection, so that 
almost from the start our garden would have stood com- 
parison with that of a Northern millionaire. 

We had been married eleven years, my wife and I, and 
had four boys and one little daughter, a child of four, called 
Winifred, after my mother. 

For the best part of a fortnight I had been from home, 
rey at the post with a gang of cattle, which I succeeded 
in disposing of very much to my satisfaction. The fellows 
who helped me with the drive were half-breeds, trusty men 
enough while a job was in hand, but reckless when work 
didn’t push them and occasion offered deviltry of any sort. 
As we returned across the divide we camped one night at a 
hacienda owned by a half-breed, where a big weddin — 
cation was in progress. My men of course chip n and 
took a hand at the fun, which, towards morning, got so fast 
and furious that I was forced to the conclusion that it would 
be all up with my lay-out until they should get a chance to 
sleep themselves sober. When a half-breed gets whiskey in 
him, and a taste of high-jinks generally, it’s whistling down 
the wind to expect a return to anything like duty until he 
has had his — out. 

My frolicking days were over, and I had a Jumping sum 
of money in m dle pocket, which had been paid me by 
the post comm . It was in notes and gold—worse luck! 
—and the possession of it made me a bit particular about 
my company. Towards morning I caught the soberest of 
my men, and instructed him to collect the outfit and follow 
me as wy as he was able. Then as the east began to 
redden, like a woman’s cheek under a strong gaze, I saddled 
up and took the home trail alone. 

On the home ranch, but about a mile from the house, the 
trail leads through a cafion, big at one end, and narrowing, 
wedge fashion, towards the other, where the crust was harder 
and erosion more difficult. It is a wild sort of place, grand 
and rugged, with cliffs towering high on either hand and 
water-worn tors of rock gating up through the mesquite 
and scrub, like monuments through graveyard 
The architect of the , once a lusty stream, from natural 
causes has dwindled to a creek, which creeps amidst the 
rocks and undergrowth with a sound like the evening song 
of genius when the — of its day is past. 

he height of its walls made the cafion gloomy even on a 
bright day, and coming into it, as the trail does, from the 
open, with little previous ae pager of broken ground, it 
is apt to dash the spirits like a chill welcome, unless, in- 
deed, a man’s heart ld be set on that which lies beyond, 
as mine was, and then surroundings make mighty little dif- 
ference. The sun was westering, but there was a bit 
of afternoon still ahead, and the glow of sunlight lingered 
yet in the cafion. It lay along the right-h wall, high 
up, with shadow below, like a smile in eyes when lips keep 
grave. As I rode along, the proximity of the home nest 
cheered me, and I whistled and sung like a school-boy. The 
reins hung slack on my horse’s neck, for the good beast 


practice in field 
them with im- 
uce developed. 


had come fifty miles since daybreak, and was weary. He 
picked his way leisurely the trail, himself and 
avoiding the rough places. ery now and , when my 














song would break forth with special energy, he would lay 
back an ear, as though hearkening to the strain, and send 
his breath out with a deep sound and quick quivering of 
the nostrils. 

My wife loved music with a clean soul’s devotion, and for 
her sake as much as music’s own I had kept up my singing 
and practice on violin and banjo. It helped to keep home 
bright and cheery, and was a refining influence to which 
even the cowboys responded. We had three full-blooded 
whites, besides a couple of balf-breeds, regularly employed, 
and others, off and on, for special jobs. I used to notice 
that when the night was clear the very first scrape of the 
bow or rattle of the sheep-skin would fetch the men clus- 
tering from the huts like wasps from a house-side when the 
sun shines hot. On the frontier social distinctions lapse into 
those which are merely human, and the unconscious influ- 
ence of a lady will hold almost any sort of a man to his 

behavior for the time he is in her presence, so we never 
thered to keep up the fences where the music was con- 
cerned, and the men were at liberty to join in a chorus or 
furnish a solo whenever they had a mind to. It hurt none 
of us in mind, body, or estate. 

There was a good old marching tune that one of the fel- 
lows in camp with a knack at verse had scribbled words 
for back in the old campaigning days. The horse liked it, 
so, as he was my sole audience, I gave it to him, amused 
to see how aickly he pricked up his ears and fell into step. 

About midway the cafion elbows, one side pny J out so 
that until one is close on the turn the trail looks to be head- 
ing straight for a wall. It spoils the acoustics of the place, 
throwing the voice back on the singer like an exaggerated 
echo. Singing pretty lustily, and bothered by the reverber- 
ation, I didn’t notice at first other sounds that crossed and 
mingled with my melody. The horse was more observant, 
for he quickened his pace, and threw up his head with 
a whinnying call, which was answered almost immediately 
by the squeal of a mustang. The big end of the cafion 
opens out like a funnel beyond the bend, and isn’t near so 
rough as the other, or nozzle-end. The ground is pretty 
clear of undergrowth too, and cups like a bubble had come 
to the surface and broken. 

There seemed to be a considerable racket going on in this 
depression, to judge by the sounds, and I spurred forward 
to see what it meant. A couple of mustangs lariated to 
scrub were pulling on their ropes, evidently uneasy and 
terrified about something. The air was full of the smell of 
scorching meat, and the smoke from a camp-fire rose 
thick, and hung against the side of the cafion. On the 

round, between the fire and the horses, two men were roll- 
ng over cach other and fighting like wildcats. 
or a second I couldn't distinguish the under dog from 
the upper one; the whole outfit was just a jumble of twisted 
Jegs and arms and straining buckskin shoulders. Then one 
man got a good bit the advantage, and lifted himself, 
with his knee drawn up and jammed hard on his adversary’s 
breast. His band was in the under fellow’s collar, and he 
seemed to have a twist on it that ground his knuckles into 
the esophagus. His face was bent, but I could guess that 
it was livid from chin to forelock and set like a rock, and 
that his eyes were blazing. He looked to be the heavier 
man of the two. The under fellow's body-grip was broken, 
and he couldn’t make headway against the pressure on chest 
and throat. 

There wasn’t any conscious intention of interfering in my 
mind; but when I saw the big fellow double his advantage 
by grabbing a long bowie-knife that one or the other of 
them had dropped io the fracas, the blood surged to my 
brain and battle-lights began to flash before me. In less 
time than it takes to tell it the lariat was snatched from my 
saddle-peak, and the coils were whirling through the air in 
a quivering spiral; just a fraction of a second too late, 
however, to prevent all the mischief, for the fellow’s arm 


rose and fell once just as the noose settled over his head, 
and the good horse with a sideway ee fetched the rope 
tuut and my gentleman over on his side. 


Before the horse had fairly steadied himself I was out of 
the saddle and standing over my man, pistol in hand. He 
Jay where he had been jerked, still as a log, and too much 
astonished to limber thought to action or realize what had 
him. My counter shock had for the moment startled and 
subdued him as effectually as a douche of cold water will 

uench the choler of a fighting hound. He was a powerful 
fellow, as brawny as a blacksmith, and in a nip-and-tuck 
tussel could have done pretty much what he liked with me 
even if my left arm had been sound. He was unarmed, 
though, for the bloody knife had fallen from his grasp as 
he rolled over, and I had my foot on it. And the rope round 
his neck gave me an overwhelming advantage, for the horse 
had been well trained, and would slack up or haul taut ac- 
cording to signal. The pressure on et a helped the 
fellow to collect his wits; he put his hand up and loosened 
the noose, but couldn’t get slack enough to pull it over his 
head. He struggled into a sitting posture and stared at me. 
I waited, still covering him with the revolver. Nothing 
lays the spirit of an unarmed man like gazing down the 
muzzie of a loaded pistol. I could see the fellow’s temper 
uncoiling and dragging off, like a rattlesnake caught in a 
blizzard. 

“What the devil are you taking a hand for?” he growled, 

“’Twarn’t none dealt to you. You ain’t in the 
game 


‘Mistaken there, mate,” I retorted. “I’ve chipped in 
partners with him,” nodding in the direction of the man he 
had knifed. 

An ugly light flamed up in the fellow’s eyes. 

‘** You'll play a lone hand then,” he scoffed. ‘‘ Yer pard- 
ner’s about done for, I reckon. It’s dangerous business 

ellin’ out ‘foul’ on another man’s game. e's found it so.” 

hen, with a swift change of tone, ‘‘ What business is it of 
yourn, anyhow? He warn’t no chum o’ yourn. You ‘ain’t 
no call to take up his fuss.” 

Both question and assertion were pertinent and justifiable. 
I didn’t choose to answer, so glanced past him in the direc- 
tion of the horse. The beast stood with his forelegs set, and 
eye and ear cocked at attention. He would stand so for an 
hour I knew. The other man lay with his toes turned up 
and the blood welling from a hole in his hunting shirt. His 
color was ghastly, but whether from death or —t: 
couldn’t dete’ without a nearer examination. y 
professional instincts kindled, and I resolved, if possible, 
to adjust matters with my prisoner without more loss of 
time. 

‘* Look here,” I said, ‘‘ this affair, as you say, is no business 
of mine, and I’m willing to hold off now and quit if you'll 
do as I tell you. I mightn’t have interfered if you'd let the 
knife alone. "Twas your —s that that riled me. You're 
the biggest man, and you had the other fellow under, and 
"twasn’t fair play to knife him then. A rough-and-tumble 
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is well enough, but an unarmed man has a right to a show 
when a knife is drawn ov him.” 

My captive looked about as pleasant as a “loaver” in a 
spring trap. He had taken in the situation, however, and 
was willing to compromise. 

“What are B oe jing to do about it?” he demanded. 
“Going to push on further?” 

‘* Not unlesé you make me. If you'll give me your word 
to let the matter drop here, and take yourself off peaceably, 
I won't hinder you. I’m a doctor, and I'd like to overhaul 
the work you got in before I roped you.” 

He eyed me over from crown to spur, and his glance lin- 
gered on my left arm, which hung still, with a look about it 
that was unmistakable. The fellow grinued. 

‘*You’re a cool hand for a cripple,” he averred, with an 
oath. ‘‘ Suppose I tell you to go to the devil for an infernal 
meddlesome jackass. What then?” 

The revolver in my hand moved ever so slightly, and my 


-glance again sougbt the borse. 


“I’m called a crack shot,and the range is close,” I sug- 
gested, in a tone as impersonal as I could make it. ‘‘ The 
horse is trained, too, and he’ll start off in a gallop at my 
whistle, and drag you. Your neck may be able to stand the 
strain, I don’t know.” 

The fellow had sense enough to see when he was beaten. 
Somewhat to my surprise, his countenance changed, and he 
laughed right out, although what there could be to ~e 
at was beyond my ken. He gave the — promise with- 
out more ado, remarking, as he did so, that he liked ‘‘ grit,” 
and that I seemed to be ‘‘ one of the right sort.” I called to 
the horse, and he slacked up at once, and while the man 
freed himself from the rope _ up my revolver and went 
over to examine into the condition of his comrade. There 
was no risk in trusting him. On the frontier in those days 
breach of faith amoug white men was as rare as dishonesty 
or a decent regard for human life. 

The quiver of the settling noose must have affected the 
aim, after all, for the knife had glanced on the wounded 
man’s ribs, and missed his heart by the fraction of an inch. 
It was an ugly stab, — yo as I found when I got his shirt 
ripped up, and the loss of blood had been tremendous. He 
was unconscious and looked like death, but I could discern 
the action of pulse and heart, so I set to work to mend mat- 
ters. 

While I busied myself the other man saddled up his mus- 
tang and prepared for departure. The thought of demand- 
ing his assistance crossed my mind, but the sight of an un- 
completed job of this sort stirs up the devil again in some 
natures, so I forbore to take the risk. On the whole, about 
es best service he could render would be to take himself 
off. 

The men had been cooking a meal when the fracas began, 
and playing cards to fill up the interval of waiting. There 
was beef on the coals burned to a cinder, and a tin can, in 
which coffee had been boiling, lay on its side in a heap of 
moist ashes. There were cards scattered around, and a 
handful of Mexican dollars in a sombrero which was ——. 
duty asa pot. The sound man gathered up the cards an 
put them in his pocket, the money he divided, throwing 
one-half back in the hat. The game had not been finished, 
so he simply reclaimed his own stake. 

With his foot in the stirrup, he half turned and called out 


me: 
**T’ain’t got no grudge aginst you, ee It’s mighty 
hard to watch a fight and hold off, ‘specially if what looks 
to be the weakest side is gitting the worst of it. You went 
outside of your trade, and pinched my gullet more’n was 
agrecable, but I don’t bear no malice.” 

** All right,” I responded, without looking up. ‘‘If you 
keep on like this your next hemp cravat ought to do more 
damage.” . 

** He’s dead, then.’ 

“‘No. His luck, though; not your management.” 

A pause, evidently given to reflection, and then he mount- 
ed and took the trail. 

‘*I duu’no’ as I keer much,” he called back over his shoul- 
der. ‘ He’s pizen aggervatin’, but thar’s a woman down the 
country would be bothered if he slipped across the line 
‘thout her knowledge. And I ’ain’t got no special cause to 
spite her. So long!” 


(To pe ConTLNUED.) 


’ 





A FULL-LENGTH portrait of the late Mrs. Caroline Scott 
Harrison, wife of ex-President Benjamin Harrison, is bein 
painted by Daniel Huntington for the National Society o 


the Daughters of the American Revolution. When finished, 
the picture will hang in the White House at Washington. 
Mrs. Harrison was the Revolutionary society’s first presi- 
dent-general, and upon her death Mrs. Letitia Green Steven- 
son, wife of Vice-President Adlai E. Stevenson, was chosen 
to fill her position as leading. officer. 

—The thoroughly English appearance of Lady Henry 
Somerset gives little hint of her French ancestry. Yet her 
great-grandmotber, Madame d’Etang, was one of the maids 
of honor of Marie Antoinette, and the Chevalier d’Etang 
was a devoted adherent of the unfortunate queen. 

—A monument, with ap appropriate inscription, has been 
placed in Kensal Green Cemetery, in memory of the late 
James R. Osgood, in response to the wish of many friends in 
England and America. Mr. ’s death was deeply la- 
mented, and doubtless many who knew him as ‘‘a cherish- 
ed companion and loyal friend” will be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the expense of this memorial. Indi- 
vidual contributions are asked for in sums not to exceed 
twenty-five dollars each. Checks may be sent for this pur- 

to Mr. J. Henry Harper, of Harper & Brothers, Frank- 
in Square, New York City, or to Mr. Henry M. Rogers, 42 
Court Street, Boston. 

—In Chelsea, Massachusetts, Mrs. Mary E. Lowd has estab- 
lished a small but beautiful wild garden. In a space of 
twenty by thirty feet she has grown more than a hundred 
varieties of native American plants, choosing them with 
such skill as to have some flowers in bloom during the entire 
growing season, from the earliest spring blossoms until the 
hardy fiowers of the late fall. About two dozen kinds of 
ferns are included in the collection. 

—Miss P. Eddy, who was graduated from the 
Woman's Medical College in New York last summer, has 
just received, through the efforts of Judge Terrell, the 
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American Minister to Turkey, the first medical diploma ever 
issued in Turkey to a woman missionary. Turkish law 
usually refuses to recognize women physicians, and Miss 
Eddy met with many rebuffs before she won her one. 
She will go to Syria to take up her work. Miss Eddy’s 
futher, the Rev. Dr. W. W. Eddy, was for forty years a mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Board. 

—Miss Susanna ver, who died recently at Coniston, 
England, was one of Mr. Ruskin’s few intimate friends. 
During her last illness she received from him a letter of 
affection and sympathy, the only lines he has written since 
he finished Preterita. 

—The plan usually followed by the late Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte in his attempt to make a collection of books in 
every known language and dialect in. the world was to have 
the pel of Saint Matthew or the Song of Solomon trans- 
lated into the different dialects by experts. There are now 
about twenty-five thousand volumes in this philological 
— and it will probably be put on the market before 
ong. 

—Five squares of land for a public park have been given 
by Mrs. Matilda Gross MacConnell to the city of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

—A cane that was cut at Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 
1621, by Nathaniel Pierce, one of the Mayflower Pilgrims, 
is in the possession of Major M. M. Clothier, of Whatcom, 
Oregon. ‘The cane descended to Major Clothier, from his 
grandmother, Saral Mason—remembered as the woman who 
made the 1700-pound cheese presented to President Jefferson. 

—The Empress of Russia is so fond of the black rye bread, 
such as the soldiers eat at her home in Denmark, that a loaf 
of it is sent to her in Russia every fifth day. When the Em- 
press is in Denmark she eats no other bread. 

—The first Corean lady of the nobility who ever left her 
native land is Mrs. Ye Cha Yun, the wife of the first secre- 
tary of the Corean legation at Washington. She is attrac- 
tive in appearance, and is considered very handsome by the 
Coreans. 

—Rondout Light, on the Hudgon River, has been kept by 
Mrs. Catherine Murdoch for thirty-seven years. 

—The recent death of Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith recalls 
various incidents, some amusing, some otherwise, connected 


with her name. She was the author of several books that 
are now out of print, and her husband, Seba Smith, wrote 
the once famous ‘‘ Major Jack Downing” letters. Mrs 
Smith was an ardent champion of the rights of Woman, al- 
ways with a capital W, and in her anxiety to prove her ap- 
preciation of the equality, not to say the superiority, of the 


fair sex, had inscribed upon her calling-cards ‘‘ Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Oakes Smith and husband.” 

—Thomas Nelson Page, the favorite Southern writer, who 
married the widow of the late Henry Field, of Chicago, bas 
established himself in a permanent home in Washington. 
He has purchased a mansion of Pompeiian brick on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue—the Unter den Linden of the capital— 
half-way between the Scott and Dupont statues. Mrs. Field 
is a charming woman, with a true social genius, and the home 
of the Virginia idol promises to be the ideal literary house. 
Mr. Page is cousin of Thomas Power O’Connor’s clever 
American wife, who will soon visit him in the city where 
she was a bright figure as Miss Bessie Paschal. 

—Miss Helen Nicolay, daughter of the Lincoln biogra- 
her, is one of the cleverest amateur artists, and her delicate 
ittle landscapes are always well hung and honored at 

picture exhibitions. Miss Nicolay is also an invaluable 
assistant to her father, and helped with the seven-times- 
read proofs of the Lincoln biography. 










ANSWERS-TO *% BX ¢ 7: 
CORRESPONDEN ie. 


Jou.y.—You need not of necessity have a box for your theatre party ; 
seats are almost as desirable. You can have an informal supper at your 
house afterwards, 

M.—You should acknowledge the reception cards. No acknowledg- 
ment is necessary of announcement cards. The widow's card should read 
Mrs. John Smith. 

An Appnreotative Reapen.—Your silk and velvet are badly combined, 
Have an entire coat of velvet made by lengthening the basque nearly to 
the knee with coat skirts sewed on about the waist-line, and cut out of 
the velvet side breadths of the skirt. Use the front breadth of velvet for 
large sleeve puffs, with close sleeve below of pink. Let the fronts have 
revers of the silk or of velvet and a jabot of lace. Match the silk you 
have to complete an entire skirt, and trim with bands made of the velvet 

nee. On the lustre dress remove the knife-pleating and apron, and 
cut the skirt in a half-circle shape to make it light. ake your challi 
dress with a round waist, to which add revers and a short basque of the 
faille in a way illustrated on 878 of Bazar No. 42. 

Alsy.— not send an invitation for a theatre party to a man who 
has not called upon yon. Any pretty dressy toilette that is not quite ful! 
dress is euitable for a card park 

G. W. H.—Dull silk and chiffon are worn by young girls in the latter 

rt of the first year of wearing mourning for a parent. Much trimming 
2 not admiasible. Silver jewelry is not used with mourning dress, Youn; 
girls have pure white dresses for any occasions they are allowed to’ atte 
after wearing mourning six months for a parent. Your questions about 
veils are not made clear. Ins of sable wear black fur, such as Astra- 
khan or Persian lamb. 

M. B. L—Do not put stiffening inside sleeves. Allow them to fall in 
drooping folds from armhole to elbow. It isa matter of individual choice 
wm canvas in the lower skirt of the model you mention. 

S.—Address the Bellevne Training-School for Nurses, 426 East Twenty- 
sixth Street, New York city. A letter addressed to the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Maryland, will reach its destination, and be as- 
signed to rhe eaeee authority. 

G. W. E.—When a bride wears white the veil should not be omitted, as 
it is a distinctive feature of the wedding toilette—never worn on any other 
occasion. If the wedding is in the evening the groom wears evening 
dress, Since the travelling dress is to be of handsome cloth, the bride 
might nee that for the ceremony, and in that case the wedding should be 
in the daytime, and the m should wear a frock-coat. A visiting cos- 
tume of brocade, bengaline, or of moiré,a church drese of dark canvas 
wool trimmed witb fur, a house dress of crépon of becoming color, and a 
pretty tea gown will be useful in the trousseau. 

E. A. G.—Calling cards for social use by a lady who is also a physician 
should not have professional title. They should read, Mrs. John 
Jones Smith, while those for professional use should read, Mrs. John 
Jones Smith, M.D. 

Y. Z.—Oysters and coffee, or sandwiches and coffee, will be inexpensive 
= appropriate. The chaperons should go with the party and sit with 

em. 









A Constant Reaper.—It all depends on the nature of the birth-mark, 
and of that only a physician can judge after examination. It may be a 
portent innocent spot that will pass away in the couree of time whthost 
assis 


her. 

of the Colonial Dames of America is Mra. J. K. 
Van Rensselaer, 40 East ity-ninth Street, New York city. 

Hesitation.—At a theatre party or at dinner a young girl of sixteen 
should wear a high-necked frock of light silk or crépon made up with 
Jarge sleeves and a fall skirt. Invitations to dinners or to theatre parties 
should be promptly ted or declined. It is not customary to send 
acceptances to teas. If you do not attend von shonld send your calling- 
card during the hours of the reception. it in an envelope, and 
send either by post or by a servant. 











Belated Christmas 
Presents. 


BY M. C. HUNGERFORD 
(VHRISTMAS comes on 
( apace, and what a 
pace it is! The hours 
hurry by, the days grow 
few that lie between us 
and the holidays, and yet 
most of us are not half 
ready with our gifts. We 
have trifled with the pass 
ing hour, and left so 
much undone that now 


we may have to pay for 
our tardiness by putting 


t 
money in our purses even 


though the times are hard, Youne Lapy’s Eventne Cape 
and saliying forth to the . ; <id- gga ager 4 
, For pattern and description see No. VI. ou pattern- 
shops for here is not sheet Supplement. 
much time left for home 
made gifts 


The judicious shopper may possibly find in a tour of the 
shops some things of trifling value in themselves, to which 
she may add interest by some home improvements added 
after the purchase. A down pillow, for instance, that is 
bought with its simple casing of India silk, may be made 
quite sumptuous by fastening a much smaller square of 
rich brocade upon the front. The square is put on diamond 
wise—that is, with the corners pointing toward the straight 
sides of the pillow. An edge of handsome lace should be 
sewed upon the brocade piece, which need only be lightly 
attached at the points to the pillow beneath. The lace will 
have to be caught down with occasional stitches to keep it 
from falling over the wrong way 


A rapid worker can also 
make a set of ready-made, 
hem .-stitched linen doilies 


more attractive by embroider 
ing a 


g single large initial in 
There are 
satin-covered pin-cushions, of 
all sizes sold in the shops, ahd 
securing one of these the buy 
er will find that it is only one 
work to dress it 


with a tiny tinsel 


the centre of each 


evening 8 
smartly 


worked Persian 
doily (put on dia 
mond wise) and a 


row of lace two 

. inches wide ruf 

Brocapep Sirk Hanp-Bae fled extremely 

For des ription see patiern-sheet Sappiement. full at the cor 


ners of the cush- 

ion like a battlement meant to 

protect the pins from marauders. Stiff loops of moiré rib 

bon the shade of the satin should stand boldly up like sen 
tinels in the profuse frilling of lace at each corner 

Three of the smallest of the satin-covered cushions make 

a pretty dressing-table adjunct when sewed together by a 


but made to stand up erect 





EMBROIDERED Work-Baa. 
For designs and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Sapplement. 





BrReakrast Cap 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Youne Lapy’s Bonner. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Butrerriy Licgut ScREEN. 


For pattern and description see No. VIL on pattern-sheet 
Supplement 


point of each. The grouping is pyramidal in form, two 
cushions, with a hollow square of their own size, form- 
ing the base. The other cushion is sewed to the two 
upper points. The whole cushion is meant, when trimmed 
around with plaited ribbon, to lie flatly on the table, not 
to stand up like the orange quarter structure commonly 
known as the pyramid pin-cushion. The triplex cushion 
is intended for several uses, which may be indicated be- 
fore its presentation by sticking hat-pins on one part, 
black toilet-pins on another, and every-day white pins on 
the third. 

A large flat desk blotter or writing-pad, with a leather 
back and four leather corners to confine three or four 
sheets of blotting-paper, is a useful article easily found 
at any stationer’s. A little touch of elegance, which makes 
it less like the simple office convenience it was made for, 
can be given by covering the leather corner pieces with 
velvet cut in the same shape, and edged with narrow gold 
passementerie. Embroidered triangular pieces would be 
handsomer, but perhaps there is not time for the needle- 
worker to achieve them between now and Christmas. A 
substitute for the embroidery may be found in the little 
highly decorated plush and satin squares to be found in 
Japanese and East Indian stores. he square, if of the 
size that is usually found, will be just large enough to 
cut into four quarters. By the aid of prepared glue these 
can be fastened over the leather corners, and as the points 
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For pattern and description see No. VIII. on 
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Satin Perricoat with FLOUNCE oF 
Lace AND RIsson. 


For pattern and description see No, XII. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


or outside a will alread 
possess a finish of some kind, 
a broad band of silver or gold 
galloon can pass like a strap 
across the broad straight edge 
of the triangular piece. 

One who has a little skill in 
painting can buy a plain glass 
fish - globe, and transform it 
into a pretty rose-bowl for the 
parlor table by painting upon 
it some dainty flowers, which 
seem, when the bow! is filled, 
to be almost floating on the 
water; or it may be decorated, 
as these articles have suggest- 
= ed before, with gold flecks, like 

‘ . rice grains, all over the sur- 
Yoke COLLARETTE. face. High relief is obtained 
by loading a small paint-brush 
with white paint, and drop- 
ping a seedlike shape on the 
glass. The grains may be pressed or pushed into regu- 
larity of shape with a palette-knife while the heavy paint is 
still flexible. The glass between the spots can be cleaned 
from specks by a rag moistened with oil stretched over the 
end of an unsharpened pencil. When the spots are quite 
dry, gild them carefully with liquid gold. A saucer for the 
bowl to rest on can have the edge decorated io the same 
way. If a plain glass dish or saucer cannot be procured, a 
good substitute will be found in the glass plaque that is 
sold for artists’ use in paint-supply shops. 

Dispensing with the saucer, an artist whose skill is suffi- 
cient to make flower-painting possible can make a lovely 
hanging flower-holder by painting a wreath of flowers 
around the largest part of the bow], or delicate fern fronds 
may start from the bottom, beginning on the 
round under part upon which the bowl 
would rest were it not suspended. The 
ferns, of the maidenhair variety, are used 
sparingly, as redundant decoration is never 
successful on thin glass. Antwerp blue 
mixed with chrome yellow, with « touch of 
light red and a little Naples yellow in the 
light parts, will do for the ferns, with a slight 
increase of the blue and a substitution of 
burnt sienna for red in the shadows. The 


pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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stems ld be - a 
stems should Senne Case. 


slender, dark - , ee soca 2 
‘or pattern, design, and description see No. 
ree . XL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
ireaqcy, cc 


those in the nat 

ural fern of this species. A bronze or silver chain should 

run around the neck of the bow], with a length of the same 

added to each side to make a loop to hang the bow] by. 
Lamp mats are among the revivals of things cast away 

more than a quarter of a century ago. In their early preva 

lence they were a necessary protection, for lamps were not 





Lone Eventne CLoak with Brarep Cape. 
For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 




















the perfectly contrived affairs they are now, 
but leaky, unpleasant things, whose handsome 
fluted columnar stem carried down a pearly in- 
visible greasy moisture from the overflow that 
gradually adorned the table-cloth with spread- 
ing spots of sperm. The modern mat, which 
has no such raison @étre, is a small circle or 
square of silk or linen too small to project more 
than an inch or less beyond the standard of 
the lamp. The beauty of the mat is all in the 
border, which may be, if the ceutre is circular, 
an edge, from two to three inches broad, of 
Duchesse lace made from the lace braids to 
exactly fit the circle and lie flat. If the mat is 
square, Duchesse lace can be bought by the 
yard, and sewed on with fulness enough at 
each corner to make it turn smoothly. A bolt- 
ing-cloth circle can be lined with pink silk, and 
edged with a three-inch ruffle of the same gath- 
ered all the way around. Before the ruffle is 
gathered a continuous row of wild roses with- 
out leaves should be painted on its outer edge. 
The cloth should be cut beyond the petals, and 
closely following their edge. Pansies for the 
border with a violet centre would be equally 
effective, but as suitability is a great consider- 
ation in present-giving, the color that will best 
suit the apartment the mat is destined to adorn 
should be selected. But whatever flower is 
chosen, it must be remembered that the shape 
must be one that accommodates itself to a con- 
tinuous connected edge. In painting upon 
bolting-cloth it is necessary to lay blotting-pa- 
per underneath to absorb the surplus paint. 
Unless one is an accomplished artist, the flower 
may be drawn upon the blotting-paper as a 
guide in painting it. No tracing upon the 
material is possible, as it is sure to show after- 
ward, and the stuff is too thin to let it be 
rubbed out by the usual methods. 

A gift that can be made in an evening is a 
handkerchief-holder of the shape now most ap- 
proved. is like a square bag with the mouth 
undrawn. The lining is a piece of quilted 





Fig. 2.—Front or Mant ez, Fic. 1. 


Fig. 1.—MANTLe with wipe Stieeves.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No. XIIL on patteru-sheet Supplement. 
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FUR-TRIMMED WINTER Gown. 
For pattern and description see No. 1. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Wrap For Evperty Lapy. 
For pattern and description see No. XV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


white satin sprinkled with violet powder. The outside 
is of the richest white moiré antique. A quarter of a yard 
will be enough to buy of both quilting and moiré, as the 
goods will certainly be as much as eighteen inches wide. 
After the materials are put together, Roman pearls (of the 
cheap kind used in decoration) or the so-called Rhine-stone 
beads are sewed along the edge at three sides for a finish. 
The flat mouth of the bag is edged with a narrow box 
pleated moiré ribbon. After the hurry of Christmas is over, 
a worker who wishes to contribute to a church fair can try 
making one of these handkerchief-cases of the same shape 
nnd dimensions, . st of different material on the outside. A 
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very handsome one, which was made for a 
woman’s exchange, was covered with silk can- 
vas, which served as a ground for a pair of lit- 
tle white kittens’ heads worked in half cross- 
stitch with Berlin wool. This kind of canvas, 
as probably the reader knows, unlike the ordi- 
nary kind, which has to be all covered with 
cross-stitch, is left unworked except within 
the lines of the pattern. 

Another handkerchief-case of the sort is cov- 
ered with satin which is powdered with butter- 
cups embroidered with yellow silk. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 

[From Our Own Coxresponpent. ] 
\ JITHOUT apparently diminishing the 
number of plain round skirts worn, there 
appears to be a tendency toward slashed and 
draped skirts and panier over-skirts, or to po 
lonaise effects. An example of these last is a 
costume recently brought out at one of our best 
houses, which has a polonaise of slate-blue vel 
vet falling straight to about five inches from 
the bottom of the skirt, and slashed on the left 
side, showing there and at the bottom an under- 
skirt of broché silk in a tiny diapered pattern 
of old-rose and black blocks ora pale slate-blue 
ground. The polonaise has large revers of the 
broché silk, falling with some fulness on the 
shoulders; all its edges are finished with a nar- 
row band of natural seal, and it is fastened on 

the left with five oxidized silver clasps. 

A different aspect of the style is shown in a 
dinner gown of figured satin having a ground 
of pine-green shot with pink and strewn with 
pink figures. The godet skirt opens on a pleat- 
ed front of pink silk muslin, crossed by three 
velvet ribbon bands held by chouz to the outer 
skirt. The corsage is gathered at the waist un- 
der a green velvet belt, and has a square open 
neck, framed in velvet ribbon, from which 
handsome cream lace falls straight across the 
front and back; a frill of pink silk muslin sur 
rounds the opening, and falls in shell frills on 





Fig. 2.—Back or Coat ror CosTtuMr, 
Fie. 1, 





Fig. 1.—CostuME TRIMMED with Peastan LAMB. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 











the lace. The balloon sleeve terminates 
ubove the elbow in a drooping frill of the 
silk muslin 

Double skirts with panicrs are seen among 
evening gowns, usually made of some thin 
tissue mounted on a silk. Indeed, the pa 
piers appear on day toileties also, as in the 
following costume of verdigris silk figured 
in medium darker green. The skirt of the 
figured silk is very clinging at the front and 
sides, and there is a gathered vest of the silk 
in the corsage, which is a basque of medium 

reen velvet, stopping short at the waist-line 
in front, but longer at the sides and back. 
A drapery of striped silk crépon in the two 
shades of green Somes a V on the front of 
the corsage, passes under the velvet belt that 
crosses the front of the waist, and spreads 
into paviers on the hips, then to be caught 
together under the basque and fall in scarf 
ends to the bottom of the back breadths of 
the skirt. Close sleeves of the silk are sur 
mounted by ample draperies of the striped 
crépon caught with a velvet chou on the 
shoulder. The velvet belt is fastened with 
two similar chour, and has long ends falling 
on the front of the skirt; a crépon ruche 
around the neck is caught with tiny velvet 
chour 
of greenish-gray felt, faced with green vel- 
vet, and having a cluster of green plumes 
springing from a chou of shaded rose velvet. 

Another style of draped skirt is raised at 
the foot on a bit of contrasting under-skirt 
A model of this variety is of supple satin 
of a shot black and amethyst ground strewn 
with amethyst figures. The skirt is raised 
at each side of the front by a long jetted vel 
vet band terminating in a loop upon a flounce 
of plain amethyst velvet. The corsage has 
bretelles of jetted velvet opening on a plas 
tron of plain velvet, and the gigot sleeves are 
banded with jetted velvet just above the 
elbow. The back of this skirt falls its full 
leneth without showing trace of an under 
skirt rhicker fabrics, amenable to 
draping, are treated in a different way. The 
skirt is cut in a number of symmetrical gored 
breadths, with the seams concealed by nar 
row jet gimp or open galloon, and the lower 
edge of each breadth is cut in a single broad 
scallop, which rests on a pleated flounce of 
silk or satin, simulating an under-skirt that 
projects five or six inches. This is illus 
trated in a gown of old-blue moiré velvet, 
which bas a pleating of lighter old-blue faille 
underneath the edge of the skirt; open pas 
sementerie to match the faille defines the 
seams. The close-fitting ‘‘seamless”’ corsage 
has a three-inch pleating coming from under 
the edge; the upper part opens with a revers 
collarette of faille on a little vest of velvet 
trimmed with crochet buttons, and having a 
high faille collar 

The outlining of the seams mentioned 
above is seen on many of the skirts. It is 
done, too, with ribbons of silk or velvet, not 
always put on flat, but caught from point to 
point with littl knots of the ribbon A 
handsome dinner toilette is.of shot gold and 
pink satin, trimmed with cream guipure and 
black velvet ribbon. A band of thick raised 
cream guipure insertion is placed around the 
bottom of the skirt,and a second band is four 
teen inches below the waist. The breadths 
of the skirt are gored evenly at both edges, 
and on each seam is a black velvet ribbon, 
finished with a bow of loops and ends at each 
meeting with the insertion. The corsage is 
composed of a short Figaro of the shot satin 
an under corsage that is faced with lace 
where vicible, and has an added basque com 
double frill of lace. The puffed 
sleeves of satin are banded with velvet rib 
bon and surmounted by a lace epaulette 

Fur skirts are one of the novelties of the 
season, but happily they are few, for they 
are both heavy and ungraceful. They are 
seen in Astrakhan chiefly, three flat flounces 
of the fur about fourteen inches deep being 
mounted on a substantial lining, in the fash- 
ion of a triple skirt. Much better is the false 
under-skirt of fur which is occasionally seen. 
A costume of golden brown cloth, for in 
stance, bas the skirt raised on one side, show- 
ing there an under-skirt of Canada beaver 
from ten to twelve inches deep. The cor- 
sage is draped in a simple fashion to open 
on a V of the fur, and the sleeves have a 
narrow fur cuff. The waist is encircled by 
an open-work metal belt laid on a band of 
brown Suéde kid. 

Entire sleeves of fur are worn, and are 
found not unbecoming to slender figures. 
A princesse gown of hazel-brown cloth has 
a band of natural seal around the skirt ten 
inches below the waist, together with coat 
sleeves and a straight collar of the fur 
There is a general tendency to use fur as or- 
dinary fabrics are used. Thus, the collar- 
ettes of seal and Astrakhan jackets are not 
flat, but mounted in godet folds, and the fur 
trimmings of cloth jackets show similar 
vagaries, xs well as the small separate collars 
of fur. Odd combinations of fur are used; 
for instance, short-nap Astrakhan, made of 
the paws of the animal, and having a sort of 
moiré effect, is associated with chinchilla, 
and ‘‘shaved” seal is combined with the 
same fur in capes, jackets, and collars. 

Some handsome carriage cloaks for calling 
which I have seen in preparation constitute 
in themselves a complete and elegant day 
toilette. The simplest are of handsome da- 
massé black silks, opening their entire length 
on a vest of black satin, or of thick-ribbed 
faille beaded with fine jet; a fur or feather 
band or a rich jet menterie borders the 
edges. More elaborate garments are of 


less 


overt 


posed | 
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heavy brocades and es oy velvets in medi- 
um or dark colors opening on a light vest. 
For example, a redingote of brocade in a bot- 


tle-green design on a shot ground in pale | 


blue und gold, tight-fitting at the back and 
siles, with godet folds in the back; the front 
opens straight on a vest of the same length 
of pale blue faille francaise ; the front edges 
are bordered with sable, and from the waist 
down turn back in revers faced with pale 
blue. The flaring Medicis collar is of light 
blue hemmed with sable, and a very full 
epauletie of blue edged with fur is above 


| the brocade balloon puff of the sleeves; this 


puff is caught up at the inner part of the 
arm above the elbow, and a close light blue 
sleeve comes from under. Completing this 
costume is a tiny bonnet of gold passemen- 
terie mounted on light blue faille, with a 
little cluster of plumes in green shades. 
There is a certain resemblance between 
these rich calling cloaks and some elegant 
home toilettes worn for informal receptions— 
a sort of elaborate tea gown. The latter are 
also made in redingote style, of rich brocade 


| or brocatelle, close-fitting at the back and 


The costume is completed by a hat | 


sides, and opening on a vest or blouse front 
of some cot light silken stuff, accompanied 
by lace and knots or chouz of velvet. Nar- 
row fur bands also enter into the trimming 
of these. 

Fur, it must be remarked, is becoming so 


| indispensable that it is used even for the 





lightest and most diaphanous of morning 
déshabillés, made of white or pale-tinted thin 
woollens or silk crépons, with bouffant or 
loose corsage. On some of those I have seen 
all the undulating edges of drapery or jabots 
were followed by a tiny edging of fur, chiefly 
natural seal; and the presence of a quantity 
of white lace by no means debars fur. 
EMMELINE RayMonp. 


CHRISTMAS SLIPPERS. 


A sure of grateful acceptance, is a pair of 
knitted boots which come up well over the 
ankle, and which are comfortable to put on 
in bedroom or carriage when the weather is 
very cold. Three ounces of double German- 
town wool are required, a pair of cork soles, 
some knitting. needles, No. 12, and two yards 
of inch-wide satin ribbon to match the wool. 

Cast on thirty-five stitches, and knit in 
plain garter stitch a strip which is eighteen 
or nineteen inches long. Fold over one end, 
making a half-square, and join the other end 
to the straight edge thus formed. This makes 
the toe, which has a bias appearance, and 
is easily fitted to the sole in consequence, 
Crochet a full ruche around the top and run 
the ribbon through it, finishing in front with 
nan bow. Overhand to the soles on the wrong 
side, taking care to fit them properly at the 
toe 

These slippers may be made of any color 
preferred; but scarlet, with a ruche of black 
and black satin ribbon bows, is serviceable 
as well as handsome. 

Bed socks are made by setting up forty 
stitches, and knitting in garter stitch on or- 
dinary bone needles. Knit ten rows with a 
color, thirty-six rows with white, and finish 
with ten rows of the color. Double this 
strip lengthwise, and overhand together at 
one end to form the heel. Crochet a lattice 
from toe to ankle (a distance of about four 
and a half inches) by making a chain of three, 
eatching it in the third stitch of the foun- 
dation, another chain of three catching in 
opposite edges, and so on, until the ankle is 
reached. Now lay the toe flat, and overband 
together. Around the ankle crochet a border 
consisting of a row of white in double cro- 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the guma, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 





STARVED TO DEATH 
in midst of plenty. Unfortanate, unnecessary, yet 
we hear of it often. Infants thrive oer way and 
mentally when properly fed. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is undoubtedly the safest 
and best infant food obtainable.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
of 


THE JUDCES & 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 
BREAKFAST COCOA, ... - 
“Premium No. 1, Chocolate, .. . 
Vanilla Chocolate, . . . . + « 
German Sweet Chocolate, = 
| Cocoa Batter. oe. . & See 





For “parity of material,” “excellent flavor,” and 
*“aniform, even composition. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





N easy present to make, and one almost | 





chet, a row of the color in same, and finish 
with a full ruche of the color. 

Fasten some flat white elastic around the 
ankle, slip over it some inch-wide satin rib- 
bon tied with a bow in front, and lace some 
of the same in the lattice-work from toe to 
ankle, —s it in quite loosely to allow for 
stretching when the sock is worn. 

Pink and white with pink ribbons, gray 
and pink, or blue and white are good colors 
to use. One ounce of white, one of the color, 
and two yards of ribbon will be required. 
This rule may be reduced or enlarged by 
preserving the same proportions. 

Where the worker prefers crochet to knit- 
ting, the following will be found a simple and 
reliable rule. With Germantown wool and 
a bone crochet-hook make a chain of eight 
stitches. Work in short crochet (¢. ¢., with- 
out putting the thread over the needle) all 
around this chain, widening at the fourth 
stitch of the chain. Work three rows around 
this oval, widening at each end as well as in 
the middle, and then crochet twenty or twen- 
ty-two rows, widening only in the middle. 

This forms the toe. Now crochet back 
and forth, omitting eleven stitches on top, 
the middle stitch and five on each side of it. 
Crochet sixteen rows in this way, taking up 
alternately the back and front loops, so that 
the work may look uniform throughout. 
Crochet together at the heel. 

The ankle is made by working six rows 
in short crochet, narrowing each time at the 
corners where the eleven stitches were left. 
Work one row of double crochet and two 
plain rows, but do not narrow in these three 
rows. Now, with fine Shetland wool or 
knitting-silk crochet a row of scallops for a 
finish by doing one short crochet, skip one, 
five double crochet (thread over the needle), 
i one, one short crochet, and so on to the 
end of the row. Run a satin ribbon on a 
crocheted cord through the row of double 
crochet. One skein of the wool, either in 
white or any delicate shade preferred, will 
be required. 


A BUNCH OF ROSES. 


BIG bunch of La France roses sent the 

writer quite two years ago still serves 
in another form to give pleasure and sweet- 
ness, and ag the little jar which holds what 
is left of them is opened, the first faint whiff 
brings always a vision of them in their ori- 
ginal loveliness. 

As soon as the petals were ready to fall 
they were spread on a paper to dry, and 
when the moisture was all gone, were ar- 
ranged in layers with a sprinkling of salt 
between. 

After a period of six weeks, during which 
time an occasional stirring was necessary, 
they were placed in a rose-jar, mingled with 
nutmeg and other spices, a pinch of this 
and a sprinkling of the other, with plenty of 
orris powder and cologne. But over all the 
mingled sweetness of the spices is the de- 
lightful rose odor, which nothing seems able 
to-destroy. 

There are many rules for pot-pourri, and 





all that is necessary is to measure one’s rose 
leaves and reduce the rule to that quantity. 
A dozen roses will yield about one cupful 
of leaves. 

Last winter a young lady who was the re- 
—_ of many bouquets kept cuttings of 
all the different roses which they contained, 
with the avowed intention of stariing a rose 
garden when they should be large enough. 

This is a pretty idea, and it is not at all 
difficult to root rose cuttings if one will give 
them a true flower-lover'’s care. To dosoin 
the house, take an empty cigar box and fill 
the bottom with pieces of charcoal and bits 
of broken flower-pots. 

Mix garden soil, rich earth from the florist’s, 
and sand; make — moist, and plant the 
cuttings. Remove all blossoms and leaves, 
and plant deep enough to cover two buds. 
Set in a sunvy window, and give plenty of 
water. 

They should not be 


Lp until there is 
evidence of a strong an 


healthy growth. 


REFRESHING CANDOR. 


| social life candor Is said to be conspic- 
uous by its absence. Possibly this may 
account for the refreshing quality of gis 
story, for which a Parisian journal, L’ 
Liberal, is responsible: 

A gentleman calling with card-case in his 
hand says to the house-porter, ‘‘ Are Mr. and 
Mrs. X. at home?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” the porter replies. 


“Ah!” says the caller, somewhat non- 
plussed. ‘‘ Well, then, I'll call some other 
time.” 








To Be Safe 


To be safe confine yourself to the 
use of such flavors as your experi- 
ence and judgement tell you are 
of the purest quality. 


are just as they are represented to 
be. If not the cheapest they are 
the best, and no puddings, cakes, 
creams, or other table delicacies, 
are spoiled by their use. 
Price Flavoring Extract Co. 
Dr. V.C. PRICE, Pres't. 


New York, Chicago. 





Take no Substitute for 
Royal Baking Powder. 


It is Absolutely Pure. 


All others contain alum or ammonia. 








Sa 
sane a>) 





Ladies 


out shopping need 
a stimulant. At 
the nearest drug 
store try a delicate, 
palatable, nourish- 
y ing cup of Beef 
A Tea, made from 
CUDAHY’S 
Rex Brand Beef Extract. 


“IT’S THE BEST MADE.” 

It will strengthen, stimulate, and warm 
up the entire system. For sale by all 
druggists and grocers. Send 6 cents in 
stamps for sample Jar. 


THE CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL CO., 


South Omaha, Neb. 


Our Booklet, “From Ranch to Table,” sent free 
to any one. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
1018 





RATES FOR ADVERTISING 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Displayed advertisements, per Nonpareil line, one 


insertion - - - : - - $1.00 
Special Reading Notices, per line, one insertion - 2.00 
Length of column, 14 inches (168 lines). Width of 


column, 2 inches. Four columns to a page. 


DISCOUNT. 


The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
or space (dut not both) as follows : 


6 insertions, or 260 lines, within one year-- 10x 
13 x or600 “ 7 “ 2 16% 
26 ss o 7650 “ ? “ += 20% 
62 ~~ or1000 “ “ “ «= 26% 





Standard of x pareil; average, eight 
words to a line, twelve lines to an inch. 
Advertising pages close Saturday. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, N.Y. 


IS IMMORTALITY A DREAM! IN 


THE OTHER WORLD AND THIS 
st B. ae Fenes ‘St.. N.Y. 


Dr. Price’s Cream 
A Pure 
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: F. BOOSS & BRO. 
enol) A A.VantinedCo, |": SOC = BRO. or Sale of this Week 


oO JAPANESE, CHINESE, , 
Ctl Be if TURKISH, PERSIAN, ‘ F I N E F U RS This week we offer to buyers an- 


and INDIA GOODS other unusual opportunity for 
LYons 


V r { B d Satin 877, 879 Broadway , N. Y. ao Gadiedacht ax waitin 
GLVGLS, DLOGACES, oaUINS | ORIENTAL HOLIDAY GIFTS. OT Saeiiid. Sikisialaende rb: es 
Moire Antique, Moire Miroir, Moire Francais, | yor artistic treatment, originality, and usefuln 














Satin Barre, Plain, Colored, and Fancy our list for this ceason is unequalled by any other ling Go.p Mepat, Hienret a $350; askin Wrage, from 0150 
Satins, Satin Bucheose. of on offered to-day. sid Pants, 1878. Cewrenntat, 876. to $450 ; Sealskin Capes, from $55 
“ n ssa Cush- 
SATIN AN TIQUB. | ions, Assoried Colored Satin Grounds 22 inch, n. $3.00 Fort st 8 to $225; Russian Sable Wraps 
White Satin, White Brocade, \ White Moire An- | ,, Bagdad Cushions, assorted colors, file 0 y-first eason. and Capes, from $150 to $3,500. 
* ite Cords os An atch =<aehe* -ss0 tsb aspovers cssieiincereys ' = eh 
| Trrks Silk and Gold Embroidered Choice Novelties in Russian and 
THE LATEST ory LE TIssU | Cushi ‘ f "4 We have a choice stock of eu Furs made into 
pela = -AL53 ‘ae es Inia F Lira, 3 ae '$6,00 10 50.00 the latest and most elegant Fae ane Hudson Bay Sable, Mink, Persian 
Grenadines, Cazes, "Crepes, @ = €’ Chit, PD  - Netyathonrepeegpeagciony = : Lamb, Ermine, Chinchilla, Skunk 
i Dresses. | SUK MMed... ...--- ees rere cee sseceneenecteees 4.25 J , 5 ] 
« rvening Dresses. “Men's Sitic Sameer navy, FUR G ARMENTS, one ay other variety of Fur 
# Plain, $4.50; Embroidered, 5.75 | which we are offering at Trimmings. 
pete AS { 9th Gh. | wode, ne, pk, wie gag on THE LOWEST PRICES. The prices of our Fur Trim- 
Plain, $6.50; Embroidered, 8.50 | Our exshasive designe fa mings, which are in all widths 
_NEW YORK CITY. **Vantine’s Chocolate Satos.” x .erer conts,Loose Front Coats,Empire | 224 qualities, range from 50 cents 
— OP ETF — ; Coats, Louls XVI. Capes, Columbus | to $150 per yard. 
1784, 1893. In Lvery Capes, Umbrella Capes, Sacques, and $ — 





Christmas Gifts 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 
Topsys and Turvys, a book of colored 


illustrations that viewed rightside up show one 
picture and upside down another. One of the fun- 
niest of children's books. Price, $1.00. 


§ The Brownie Books. Pictures and rhymes 


; by Patmer Cox. “‘ The Brownies at Home” is the 


Variety. | Newmarkets. 


Maffs and Fur Neck Scarfs, and Fars of every de- 
| scription in Seal, Mink, Kussian Sable, Astrakhan, ames C reery 0, 
For HAND | Persian Lamb, Marten, and all the finer Furs. 

Every variety of Fur Trimming. 


AND — Broadway and [ith St., 


F., Booss & Bro. New York. 
WORK, 449 BROADWAY, 26 MERCER ST. 
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latest of the series. “‘ The Brownies: their Book ” 
and “‘ Another Brownie Book ” are still as popular 





as ever. Price of the Brownie books, $1.50 each. also Grand St. “L” Station. Telephone 888 Spring. 
Donald and Dorothy. A new edition § | -sewing, Lace-making Catalogues Mailed on Application. —COMFORTING. 
of this popular story by Mary Marrs Dorce, Button Embroidery, | —— GUATERS “ 





author of “Hans Brinker,”’ and editor of Si. 























OR OTHER FANCY WORK. EPPS’S COCOA 
Nicholas. Price, $1.50. Sold by all Menpectente Dealers throu 17 he, ~ Pa 
shout . x 
The Century World’s Fair Book e Country. Fae BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
for Boys and Girls, illustrated with hundreds of THE BARBOUR BROTHERS co., “ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
pictures, and containing descriptions of all the in- govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
2 teresting sights of the White City. No better New York, Boston, a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
2? Christmas gift could be imagined. Price, $1.50. Chicago, re Louis, San Francisco. Cocoa, Mr. 3 pps has provided our breakfast tables with 
; ASK FOR BARB a delicately flavored beverage which may save us man 
$ St. Nicholas for Young Folks. ———_ — ---———— _BAR' OUR’S._ heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of ova 
2 Anil aes away mages - girls and boys i? articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built 
) a Christmas gut that comes twelve times a year. until strong aough to resist every tendency to disease. 
¢ Price, $3.00. A handsome subscription certiheate | BALSAM Of Holly and Mistletoe on cloth makes a beautiful ds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
> “nt free to those ms wish to use St. Nicholas as and inexpensive decoration for Yule tide. Easily | ‘° attack wherever there is a weak point. We = es- 
) @ \iristmas presen | cape many a fata! shaft by keeping ourselves well forti- 
FIN an 8 a Oe ea tacked on the wall. Manufactured by the WINDSOR | fied with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” 
will be sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. CO., North Adams, Mass., and for sale by all dry- | —“ Cinil Lome ervice Gazette. 
Ash to see the Century juveniles at the bookstores, | ach and toy dealers at 10 cents each. Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., New York. half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus : 
Ee ne ee PONE eae “ eaten TRRRIROQROVQRQIQRR ROR IRKRQROVQVQPOIQIG JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd. 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, England. 
A Useful, Fashionable Gift. 





Our large 24-page catalogue of 

x” Organs, also our new and elegant 

% catalogue of Pianos containing 

STERLING SILVER HAT MARKER ; @ 16 pages. We have the largest 
EN anuiactory in the world, from 


ay 
y which we sell direct to the con- 
or Umbrella Name Plate, 5 aa at wholesale prices, thus saving the profits of the dealer 


We seretsll a ectclane Gages, wasteoed 3049 $= 
A()c e 20 years, with stool and book, for only ose 
| ll 
.| 2 ; $17 ele 
wit@etet, No Money =fetem 


Duplicate 
Whist. 


7 For Home Amusement 
and instruction in the 
game of Whist the 







with Name engraved, 


Ali ust elount 

















| Kalamazoo Method 
POSTPAID. | + = is qaaguates. 
J. A. GOLDSTEIN, Re uire d =. FOR CHRISTMAS GIFT to Whist Players 
The Central Building. Washington, D. C. q it is just thething. You can find Kalamazoo 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 





% | Duplicate Whist Sets on sale at all leading 
Gntil instrument has been thoroughly tested in own 
apente, Easy payment. oe yourown hows. Selden inetl- ¢/ Stationery and Sporting - Goods Stores; 
We positively guarantee every Organ and Piano twenty years. Send for Prices range from $3.00 to $14.00 per set. 
catalogue at once if you want to obtain a bargain ever offered on earth. Whist and Dupiieme Whist Rules and Whist Eti- 
My rite yesr name and address plainly, will send by mail same day letter $ quette as adopted by the 3rd American Whist Congress, 
receive 1893, sent to any address upon receipt of 2 ct. stamp. 


will sail tho Gre Plowo et $ 1 7 5 OO Free: Pooksns Corer & | THLING BROS. & EVERARD, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


our make in a place for only oie price, $350.00. © 


Beethoven Piano *, Organ Co., W's day all day in the day-time, 


there is no night in Creede. 


P. 0. Box 825, Washington, N. J. % The Silver Queen 


“Ss P% acehated 0% IL 3% 

: pee: salad OCHS LEKI Seiasehated CRIS DC EG Seo A realistic story of the early oa of Creede, telli 
| roi rs cape startling and curious incidents e Great Boom an 

An editor writes: ‘‘ Toxotocy should be in the hands Wiedhilens'e write: “To a mother Toxotocy is in- | scramble for ls, and the part a woman played in it. 
of every woman. It is unequalled in ies practical, scientific | valuable. It will de rive us doctors of many a fee, but The co-work of Cy WARMAN and Firz-Mac, 
advice to women. Its author is one of the most capable | the truth must be told.” “ I consider the teachings of Tue Great Drvipe for 
Nov. and Dec. will also 
contain illustrated articles 
of the greatest interest and 
— to every person 
bearing the name of 


Crawford or Fleming 

















and respectable physicians in the world. No married | Toxotocy strictly in accordance with our best medical 


Greatest of Family Games a weg lhe Kon iv the small investment that she 1 eee and so plain it can be understood by every 
es for the work.” 


Progressive TOKOLOGY 


America, 


TOKOLOGY, a complete ladies’ guide in health and 











disease, is written by Dr. Atice B. SrockHAM, who poptoans yi ieratee month- 
Lime poe ryt aera practised as a physician over twenty-five years. Pre- 2 pee tame GE pen 
teaches American g phy, while it paid, $2.75. Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. th nee tO, interest young 
. t oval w ti and old. no other 
ss whic." Can be played by any num= ALICE B. STOCKHAM & C0., 277 Madison St., Chicago. mass routy Parsons.  ndold. It is like ne other 
rete of players. Sent by mail, » Postage Mention Harger’s Basar original and furnishing matters of fact gaa 
id, ag Mrs. J. M. B, writes: ‘'I cannot thank God enough Agents write: “I like canvassing for Toxotocy 100 | fancy that can be foun aemmeroeiee, Ten 
Frade Com Boston, Mass. for ToxoLocy ; by following it I cured myself of local times better than teaching.” ‘I never thought I would | centsa copy;ome dollara oyene 
troubles of the worst kind, and dyspepsia of seven years’ | like to be a book agent until I read Toko.ocy, and then Send ay for our Great Premium 
| standing.” felt as if it would be real missionarv work.” Number, offering absolutely free beautiful 





gas: ofa mess novel character, made o' 
andsome and rare agates, vary: 

a the translucent green moss agate to the 

mj perfect toile deep red carnelians, onyx and flashing tiger 


eye, to the rough but rich and brilliant 
gold apf citver conte beautiful spars, crys- 
icycles, etc. Marbles for the boys. 
We boa you will be pleased. 
Always address 


A Request Se ee eng G The 


Readers of Harper's Bazar | SMART BLACEH STUsX'E's. 1516 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 





i AerucreD wT DANEMI 


y i a, oe Me a a 
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will please mention the Bazar PRIESTLEY’S. Bias 
The genuine dang | dress goods are stamped every 5 yards, on the under side of the CONS | IPATION \US 
when answering advertise- | Jf selvedge, with the name, B. Priestley & Co. Take no others. CURE. 
. ° Address, U TY w co. A3i, 
ments contained therein. FOR SALE BY THE LEADING DEALERS. re MIVERSITY MEDICAL CO... Dept. At 
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MRS. T. “AND 
WAITING AT TABLE 
ELLEN. “ Yes, '™; 


EN—ELLEN, 


olvVve 


BETSY AND JOE 


LAMENT OF FARMER TOMPKING 


sort of upeot in my I'm kind of 

ht opin my seul 

I'm filled up with trouble, I am, sir; 

pieture of dole 

ve gota weak b 
feller can be. 
then I've a danghter who's strofger, I 
nor her mother nur me. 
that ws the thing that 
with direst of woe: 

My Joe he had oughter been Betay, 

vughter been Juve. 


Iu mind, sir; 
wroug 
my heart is the 
He's weak as 


»y for & @On, Bir 


But think, 


And fille me 


upsets me t 


and Betsy she'd 


Why, Joe, he ain't good for his salt, sir. He 
givee up to his dreama 
He thinks he’s a born Mr. Shakespeare, 
good white paper by reame 
Betsy's a8 sane as the keeper who looks arter 
folks what is mad; 
She's got solid has my Betsy, 
was had 
"n't the slightest idee, sir, 
s to be ao, 
he had onghter been Betsy, and Betsy she'd 
hter been Jve 


allers 
and spoils 
Bat 


senee, the solidest ever 


just how the thing 


gal ehe will go to the 

hay ike &a man; 

rk in the sun an 

as ever she can; 

Joe he'll go out there 

lin’ he’s really A one! 

that ain't the thing for a daughter, 

alu’t the thing for a son 

An’ that's why I eet here a-sighin’, and that's why 
my eyes overflow: 

My Joe he had oughter been Betsy, 
oughter been Joe 


medder, an’ toss up the 


ell wo 


the shadder as hard, sir, 


and dawdle. At dawd- 


But nor that 


aud Betsy she'd 


I don’t mind a-havin’ my the home of a 
poet at al 

I must say I like 
and of fall 

Bat what I don’t like 
my bein’ awhiri, 

Is the potery writ. by 
tossed by a girl 

It seema to me sort of outrageous, 
rible blow, 

That Joe he should oughter been 
should ougiter been Joe; 


home, sir, 
for to listen to verses of spring 


for to see, sir, an’ what sete 


a boy, eir, an’ all the hay 


a sort of a ter- 


Betsy, and Betsy 


Becanse I have always told Mandy sir; a 

splendid one, 

That work that wae fittin’ 
men Kind to ele 

I've sort of a-twitted the 
man and that, 

And havin’ the thing turned around, sir, 

knockin’ me flat 
way in creation for changin’ 


my wife, 
too 


for women ain't fittin’ for 


lady on weakness 0’. wo- 
# the thing 


‘om I'd 


inte Betey, and Betsy be 
Joun Kenpuiox Banos 


could be made 


Into doe 


I SHOULD LIKE You 





Weary 


ELLEN'S CAP. 


TO WEAR A CAP WHILE 


WAN THAT Of WORE LAST SUMMER 


COMPARISON 
You cali him a beast 


“ What kind of a 
Krrtry (who has been bored). “A wolf, I should say 
Lie’s so difficult to keep from the door.’ 
pittance 
“ Johnny, do behave.” 
* Pa said I needn't.” 
*What?” 
‘Yes, he did. He just sent me up here. He said, 
‘If you can’t behave yourself, go up stairs,’ 80 1 came.” 


THIS 18 NOT A CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW; 
OF A LOCAL FOOTBALL TEAM AT THE THEATRE. 


A BULKY INVESTMENT 
“I have some money to invest, and I want to get all 
I can for it,” sald Mra. Innocente to her friend Jarley 
of Wall Street. 
‘Well, why not bay Turkish bonds? 
worth about a dollar a dozen.” 


They're 


—_—~——_ 


An absent-minded man boarded the 
Boston, apd in a half-reverie greeted a young man who 
eat in front of him 

** Good-moruing, 


Willie. 
It was his owa son! 


How’s your father ?” 


—.——_ 


A tenant went te sce his landiord about a houre he 
had just rented, and about which he had some fanit to 
find. He mentioned several drawbacks, and then sald, 

‘And furthermore, Mr. Oppenheimer, the cellar is 
full of water.” , 

Mr. Oppenheimer, the landlord, eyed him with re- 
—- h, and then exglaimed : 

Vall of vater! Vell, vat you expect? 


champagne 7 


Vull of 


*Gran'ma,” said little four-year-old Anstin, as_he 
sninal his arme lovingly about hie grandmother's 
neck—* yran’ma, you'll never know how much I love 
you (ll you have a child of your own !” 


POV'ULAR SONG ILLUSTRATED: 


“ AFTER THE BAWL. 


IT 18 MERELY THE 


express for: 





SHE WEAKs IT. 


A GOOD EXCUSE. 


* Jimmie, where did you get this five cents?” 


“It's the money you gave me for the heathen, 


mamma.” 
“ Then why did you keep it?” 
** My teacher saii | was a heathen.” 
ee © 
“Oh, papa,” 
“That isn't a horse-chestnut, my son, 


emal! for a horse-chestnut.” 


suid Waillie, “see my pony-chestaut, then.” 


Well,” 


A PARADOX 


“ That's a paradox,” said Pounder, 

* What is?” said Banger. 

“That upright pianos are not square.” 

a 

“Snooper, old fellow, 
Gut his band, “* I want to — up with you. 
mit that I was wrong in tha 
month ago, and it has grieved me ever 
since not to be of speaking terms with 
my old friend. It was mil my fault, and 
I freely— 

“Oh, L can't let you accu ourself 
in that style,” - interrupted ) hadopes 
generously, giving the extended and 
a hearty shaking. “ We are ali liable 
to err, abd | am free to admit that the 
mistake was all on my eide In the 
heat of debate, you know, one doesn’t 
stop to weigh his words, and after he 
has once spoken, pride ‘usually pre- 
vents his taking them back. hat was 
the way with me. “Please accept my 
sincere apology for—” 

“Not another word about it, Snoop- 
er! The fault was mine, and I can’t 
allow you to condemn yourself in that 
fushign.. Er—by-the-way, do you hap. 
pen to haye a ten-dollar bill about you 
that you can spare until next pay-day ?” 

FERRE Sm B sn 


INDEED. 


“Do you regard 
your cook -as the 
Premier of your 
house?” 

“No. She com- 
bines Domestic Af- 
fairs with Foreign 
Relations in ber of- 

ne 


ee 

Axpent Swvrror. 
* T have come, sir, to 
ask your permission 
to pay my addressees 
to your danghter.” 

Ow Gentieman. 
* Certainly, sir, cer- 
tainly. got ab- 
other dozen parlor 
chairs only yester- 
day, and vo douht 
you'll -be able to find 
2 seal.” 


cnnatnint@pnnieaage 
Me Sxime (feel- 
ing his way). “ Ming 
Fosdick, what salary 
do you think. a 
yous man ought to 
ave to marry 7” 
Mise Fosmiox (with 
well-simulated sur- 
prise) “My gra- 
cions, Mr. Skidds,do 
young men demand 
a salary for marry- 
jug nowadays?” 
a 
oa Fuser (to her 
admirer). 
sed awh, Charlie, you 
- don‘teven know the 
A,B,C, of love!” 
Crane (stoutly). 
“* Well, 1 know the 
U and I of it, any- 
way!” 


REAR VIEW OF A FEW MEMBERS 


’ 


"said Wallie, “see my horee-chestunut!"’ 
It Js tog 


"sald Skidmore, as he held 
I'll ad- 
little quarrel we bad a 


SATISFIED. 


They were a couple of pewsboys, Tommie Rafferty 
and Dick Callahan, and the Senatorial “ freeze out” 
fight wasn’t in it with their scrimmage at the corner 
of South Fifth Avenue and Bicecker Street last night 
The _ affections of a red-beaded queen of the tourna 
ment, Mistress Mary O'Sullivan, were at stake, and the 
battle waxed: fast and furious. Firet Tommie would 
get in a -Sullivanistic right-hander, and then Dick 
would issue ietters of marque aud reprisal on Tom- 
mie's auburn locks, . 

“ Go it, Dickie,” exclaimed a sympathetic by-stander; 

*dou't give up till you've got a-real red wig to sell!” 

A gianee of sympathy from Mary put new strength 
into * Dickie.” He grabbed hold of ‘Tom in a sort of 
grape-vine twist, and amid the cheers of the small cin 
cle of spectators he downed the recalcitrant Thomas, 
an easy three points on the walk. 

“ Now,” puffed Dick, “say yer licked. You ew lick 
ed, aren't yer?” 

Obstinate silence from the bruised Tom. 

“ Here, you, Tum,” exclaimed Dick, with a slight 
shake of triumph, “ yer dow't get up from here till yer 
say yer’s licked. Now, be yer licked ?” 

The defeated Tommie slowly turned,in an apparently 
apathetic manner, and carelessly drawied, with the 
obatitiacy of a General Grant and the humor of Mairk 

wain, 

“ Naw, I ain't licked, but I guess I'm satisfied 1” 

queasy 


Honis (looking at statue of Burns in Central Park). 
“Gee! There city fellers is rich. Make all their 
scarecrows 0’ brass!" 


; 


—_@———— 


** Papa,” sald Jimmie, who is just learning bis mul- 
= ation tables, “why -jsu't there a subtraction ta- 
ble 


* ‘There is, my son. When you eitdown to dinver 

and begin to.eat, that is a subtraction table.” 
PIII. xen. 

* The idge !" sald old Mra. Hobbs, after reading aboat 
Nancy Hanks and the bic yele sulky. “The idee of@ 
hoes ridin’ a mile on a bicycle in two five! It's wou- 
derful what them dumb brates does." «+ "+ 


q dena 


TS 


IN THE SOCIAL ZOO, 


OAGE Vi. 


Fink-LoOKinG ANIMAL. 
Veuy. 


Loox: 
Yes, 
Bor 
Yrs. 


Aut 
Yes. 


8 DETERMINED. 


A LITTLE DAUNTED BY SOMETHING, 
& MAS JU6T LEARNED FKAU FOR THE FIRST TIME 


He 1 aN Bx-POOTHALL 
ALLY AS BRAVE AB A MON, 


OUAMPION, AND GENER- 


Bot wuat w ue Areaw ov?” 
A YOUNG LADY 48 ASKED HLM TO GO INTO THE BUP~ 


PER-BOOM FUR AN 108, 


Wei? 
He 1s AFRAW UR WILL BE KILLED iN THE ORUSH. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


THE PASS-BOOK. 


I y= the counsels given to those much- 

ised persons, housekeepers, is this one 
wafted on wings of wisdom and experience. 
“Pay cash, and shun the pass- book, or an 
— form of credit system.” Thus only, it 
is said, can strict economy and living within 
one’s income be learned. If one has only fifty 
cents in her purse, let the dinner cost forty- 
nine rather than fifty-one cents. The con- 
sciousness of having lived within one’s means 
will in the good run far outweigh the delight 
even of inners. The pass-book, it is 
claimed, is a Ge veecier into extravagance and 
luxurious living, a breeder of dissensions be- 
tween the trader and his customer, and when 
viewed in its total at the month's end, a 
cause of grief and astonishment to her who 
must pay the bill. 

Having faithfully tried both ways of bu 
ing, 1 am prepared to defend the pass- Mee 
and to urge its general adoption in place of 
daily payments. It is easier, takes less time, 
and need not involve temptation to extrava- 
gance. In these days when housekeeping is 
a science, intelligent and conscientious wo- 
men are not tempted to extravagance. 

Many good and wholesome dishes are in- 
expensive, and if occasional indulgence in 
costly food be permitted, the weekly account 
can be evened up by greater economy. 
Corned beef, or an Irish stew, like ‘‘ the lit- 
tle girl with the little curl,” when they are 
good, are very good, and they make a happy 
medium when averaged with a pair of fowls 
or a roast. 

By the use of a pass-book the vexing ne- 
cessity of making change is avoided. The 
grocer knits his brows when a five-dollar bill 
is given to pay for a yeast cake and a few 
other trifles; rummages in his cash drawer, 
and sends his boy to half a dozen places to 
find change. If the order is a large one, 
other customers must wait while the grocer 
foots the bill and the lady reviews the col- 
umn before making payment. It would in- 
commode fewer people if this account were 
looked over in the leisure and privacy of 
her own house. I have stood wearily in a 
butcher's shop, seats not being provided, 
twenty-five minutes by the clock, waiting 
my turn, while others selected their meats, 
looked over and talked over their accounts, 
and paid. Fally half this time would have 
been saved had every lady carried ber pass- 
book, as I did mine. 

When the pass-book is used let it be the 
only account kept. Two accounts seldom 
agree. If the book invariably accompanies 
the purchaser, there will be no additions or 
alterations to be made at the end of the 
month, atid consequently no surprises for 
the customer. She may look it over and foot 
the columns every day, or every week, and 
see exactly where she stands. y own way 
is to instruct my grocer to keep no separate 
account, and to insist that members of m 
own family shall always take the book with 
them when sent upon errands, The grocer 
must refuse to take any order, even from 
myself, unless the little book be first pro- 
duced. It is the day-book and ledger of 
both parties. It is therefore correct. As 
goods are selected they are noted by the 
grocer, with their prices, in the book. hen 
the articles ate delivered, the book lies on 
the top of the basket, and the cook is re- 
quired to compare parcels with account in 
book, to make sure that nothing has been 
omitted. If a grocer would not accede to 
this simple and accurate arrangement, I 
would refuse him my trade. But I have 
never found one who did not gladly adopt 
the plan, and wish it universal. omen who 
give their orders at the door, and think no 
more about their marketing, cannot, of 
course, use the pass-book. hey must ac- 
cept the a gone statement, be it right or 
wrong. But such I cannot help regarding 
as among those who shirk responsibilities, 
and therefore upon whom advice is wasted. 

Accounts should be paid with checks. One 
of the blessings of our modern civilization is 
the use of checks instead of money for the 
payment of debts. They obviate the neces- 
sity of keeping large amounts of money in 
the house and in the pocket-book. One rea- 
son why pickpockets do not flourish as 
ogee! is that pocket-books are not worth 
the picking, and that again is due to the 
check system. A lady loses much pleasure 
when she has not her own bank account and 
does not draw her own checks. Few hus- 
bands are so disobliging that they will not 
deposit, for their wives’ use, in some acces- 
sible bank, a sum every month to cover 
housekeepin and personal expenses. A few 
months’ trial will demonstrate the amount 
needed, and thereafter the wife must keep 
her expenses within this sum. If by that 
careful economy which is one of the true 
housewife’s secret arts she can save any- 
thing, she is entitled to the surplus as her 
earning. “A penny saved is a penn 
earned.” I know of a woman who has built 
an apartment-house out of the surplus of her 
monthly allowance, and the rents keep her 
in very comfortable pin-money. 

While on this subject let me refer to the 
treatment of the butcher and grocer by some 
of their feminine customers. It was my lady’s 
cook who, hav ing aske ed for a steak, answered 
the question, ‘ ‘What cut will you have?” 
with the words, “ It’s just yerself knows 


what cut I'll have, and yes ’ll be afther ask- 
me no questions.” 

t grumbling and orders given baldly in 
the imperative mood are faults too often in- 


in 
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dulged in by women themselves, who seem 
to have left their drawing-room manners at 
home. I have seen them pick over fruit, 
pinching and rejecting some, laying aside 
the largest and fairest for themselves, pay- 
ing no more than the next customer, who 
takes his apples and tomatoes as they come. 
Where I trade there is one customer whom, 
if I see in the store, I walk several blocks 
to avoid. Her shrill-voiced complaints and 
her slowness are only matched by the — 

atience and politeness of my grocer. his 
[e horrid horrid,” she says. ‘* What berries! They 
can’t be fresh.” “What mean little cage 
Why don’t you sell eggs by weight?” t 
on some pease. You have not filled your 
measure.” ‘* Let me see that ham weighed. 
I can’t trust you when it comes to ounces. 

Another, one of. my friends, wanted a cer- 
tain cereal for her little boy. The grocer did 
not have it, but had several other prepara- 
tions of wheat and oats, which he advised her 
to try. None of them would do. ‘‘ Robby 
won't relish anything but this. Mr. So-and- 
So has it, on —— Street” (mentioning a dis- 
tant part of the city), “‘and I want you to 
send there and get mea package. Will 
do it?” And the grocer sighed and di 
This lady had no idea that she was ates 
siderate, and required her grocer to do that 
for which she should have employed and 
paid a messenger-boy. 

Asarule, our butchers, grocers, and bakers 
are honest, polite, anxious to please, willing 
to correct mistakes. They make long and 
laborious days, and are content with small 
profits. They are entitled to kindly, con- 
siderate treatment. One more thing. Don’t 
hurry them in the delivery of your goods, as 
if your cook’s hands were already in the flour 
and she were waiting for the shortening. 
My grocer once said to me, pathetically: 
“J You are one of the few ladies who do not 
always want everything ‘right away.’ 
Thank you for not hurrying us.” 

CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 


e~ 


HOSEN OF OLDEN TIME. 


N the very long ago hose were not stock- 

ings as now worn, but made long, and 
were often drawn up even to the waist, and, 
oddly enough, had pockets in their sides. We 
read, moreover, that in the time of the Tu- 
dors and Stuarts they were of great variety, 
both of material and color, and, for such 
as could command the luxury, were richly 
trimmed and costly; they were often called 
‘* nether-stocks.” 
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Go old ‘Dust t Washing Powder 


is a wonder of effectiveness and economy which no 
modern housekeeper can afford to do without. Costs 
much less and goes much farther than any other 
kind. Soild everywhere. 
Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 







of GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder, 
and see the dirt fly. 














We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. 


Macbeth’s “ pearl top” 
not break from heat ; 
glass. Try them. 


Pittsburgh. 


and “ pearl glass”’ do 
they are made of tough 


Gro. A. Macsetu Co 





CHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK, 
680 Main Street, Buffale, N. ¥. 
Special. attention paid to mail orders. Embroidery 
and fancy articles received on commission. 





For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, | 


And ‘Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing, and Dandruff, use 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


‘*A Luxury for Shampooing.’’—Medical Standard, Chicago. 
**It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’—Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
‘* The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’—Christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER FIFG. CO., 81 Fulton St., N. Y. 





Have you used 


PEARS soap: 








Haviland China 


Important : 


As there are now several Havilands in 


the china trade, it is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the ware which for over 50 years has been known 


as Haviland China. is marked-under each piece: 


H &c° 
“Rranc® 
On White China. 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


gviland 
Simoges 


On Decorated China, 














New Life, New Vigor 


Experienced by all who have had occasion 
to use 


VIN MARIANI 


This Popular French Tonic-Stimulant is 
invariably Agreeable and Efficacious, 


STRENGTHENS, REFRESHES, RESTORES 


THE VITAL FORCES. 


, and for body or mental 
fatigue, nothing equals “ VIN MARIANI” for 
effect. 


WRITTEN ENDORSEMENTS 


from over 7,000 eminent Physicians and 
continued use over 30 years, in Hospitals, 
Public and Religious Institutions every- 
where. 


AT DRUCCISTS AND GROCERS. 


For Illustrated Book with Portraits and 
Autographs of Celebrities, address : 


Mariani & Co., New York. 











“PORNACE FIRE COLORS” 


Something absolutely 
NEW in CERAMICS 


Other manufacturers are unable to use colors fired at 
furnace heat either under or over the glaze, except 
in a very limited way, and at a very high price. We 
now decorate with oxide coiors (applying the decor- 
ation in an absolutely new manner) and fire them at 
a heat of 3,000° Fahrenheit right in the same kiln 
where the white porcelain is baked. This produces 
a hard beautiful polish, smooth and clear, which 
cannot be scratched. The decoration is a part of the 
porcelain and not simply upon the surface. 
Ours is THE 


Cu. Fietp HAVILAND 
LIMOGES CHINA 
FABRIQUE FONDEE EN 1797. 


E. GERARD, DUFRAISSEIX & CIE, 


7 SUCCESSE URS : 
NEARLY A CENTURY OLD. 
RATED. WHITE WARE. 
These are a 
our marks: FRANC? 
TRADE MARK. 
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1,000, 01 


young then need 





The 

on the care of children, deal- 

ing with food, dress, instruction, etc. 

One hundred ’ physicians write for it. 

“It will save the child an illness, the 
mother many 8 sleepless night.” 


highest authority 


Worth its weight in gold.""—Boston Transcript. 


$1.00 a Year 


Babyhood Publishing Oo, New York. 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder ~ 


| Awarded both medal and diol ma—World > Pair. 




























LOST ILLUSIONS—From tue Patina sy On. G 





waitin A 


) in THE Louver at Panis.—{Szx Porm on Pace 1v10.} 





A CLEVER TRAVELLER. 


T° those about to travel abroad any little 
hint which may assist them in overcom 
ing the idiosyncrasies of those in whose 
hands their destinies are of necessity placed 
is apt to prove of value. The ensuing lines, 
quoted from an English newspaper, may 
some readers of the Bazar a mauvais 
“a fad he 

In Germany the. railway carriages are con- 
structed after the manner of the English ones, 
and are divided into compartments, each 
ympartment being intended for the accom 
modation of four persons. It is notan un 
ymmon thing for a passenger who desires 
© have a compartment to subsidize the con 
ductor to keep out passengers. It also hap 
pens occasionally that after the conductor 
has been thus subsidized he nevertheless vio- 
lates his agreement by admitting other pas 
sengers into the compartment, and the per 
m thus deceived has no remedy against 
the imposition. Recently, however, a pretty 
shrewd traveller hit upon a device by which 
he could prevent the conductor from viola- 
ting his part of the contract. He whispered 

to the conductor 
I want this « 
to Frankfort 
and cutting 


of the 


yupé to myself all the way 
and I'll give you a thaler,” 
a thaler bill in two, he gave onc 
halves to the bewildered conductor. 
sked 


Of what us 


is this half of the bill to 
mé 
It is of 
friend, and the 
to me, I'll keep until we 
If you do not allow anybody else to come 
into the compartment during the trip, as 
soon as we arrive there I'll give you the 
other half of the bill. You can paste the 
two halves together, and it will pass for its 
full value If, however, you don’t keep 
your agreement, and run a mob into this car 
riage, I'll keep my half of the bill, and have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you can’t 
use your half. Do you see?” 
rhis was a new wrinkle to the conductor, 
but he saw the point. He put a card marked 
raken” on the other seats, and the travel 
ler was not disturbed. On arriving at Frank 
the latter gave the conductor the other 
half of the bill, and thus both parties got 
what they wanted 


to 
other half 


no use you just now, my 
which is of no use 


get to Frankfort 


THE BANKS OF THE 
BOSPORUS. 
See illustration on page 1012. 


N' YTHING,” says a traveller on the beau- 
LN tifal banks of which our picture gives 
us a glimpse, “can be conceived more lux 
urious than to recline, with one or two con- | 
genia) friends, on ample cushions in the bot- 
tom of one of these Constantinople calques 
or wherries, and to glide on the shores of 
the Bosporus on a pleasant morning, when 
the water is glasslike, and the palaces, ter 
races, gardens, the kiosks, the old castles, 
and the groves of cypress are reflected on its 
tranquil bosom.” These waters are noted 
for treacherous undercurrents, which tax the 
skill of the mariner, and remind us that dan- 
ger often Jurks unsuspected under a smiling | 
surface. There is a great variety of craft | 
to be seen on the Bosporus. High-prowed | 
checkdemes and sakolloes glide over the blue 
expanse with snowy sails bulging, while to 
and fro dart tiny boats swift as swallows, and 
of a sh ipe W hich is centuries old 

The Bosporus is only sixtven miles long | 
and one mile and a half wide at its greatest 
width, but it has played no small part in the | 
history of nations. Readers of the Prince 
of India know how dramatic are the scenes 
that General Wallace has drawn with the 
pen of genius, and students of the world’s 
progress aware that the Bosporus was 
famous as the arena of conflict almost in 
the ages of myth and fable. The older 
Greek poets revel in descriptions of its 
beauty and pageantry. lo crossed it when 
flying from the jealousy of Juno, the prow 
of Jason furrowed it, and the legendary of 
the East is full of its atmosphere and its 
charm. To modern travellers it is replete 
with interest, though the Turk antagonizes 
the Christian, and to see Constantinople is 
to realize the contrast of squalor and splen- 
dor in their superlative types, and to lament 
that so much beauty must be marred by so 
much sin 





are 





SIGNALS FOR SERVANTS. 
R' )BERT WALPOLE, of Strawberry Hill, 


possessed a fine table bell believed to be 

one of the master-touches of Cellini. and ori 
ginally made for Pope Clement VII 

Many quaint and curious specimens of 
handicraft were seen at a celebrated sale in 
1842 at W alpole’s residence, seventeenth-cen 
tury work having precedence in interest 

Among the many rare articles, attention 
was specially given to a pair of very curious | 
owls, wrought of silver and seated on perch 
es, formed into whisiles, ‘‘which were to | 
summon the serving-folk.” One chronicler | 
adds that it is worth noting, as a curious in 
stance of value attached to rare and unique 
treasures, that these owls were bought at | 
prices considerably above their weight in 
gold 





HARPER’S BAZAR 











ss 
THE SUBURBAN RESIDENT? 





Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 
the manufacturers offered prizes for the twelve best verses suitable for use as 
27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


THIRD PRIZE. 


William Henry Kellow was a very clever fellow, 
Who hired a house on the suburban plan, 

And mornings when he started, and city-ward departed, 
The household needs in this wise often ran: 


“Now get a fancy waiter, and a nut-meg grater, 
And for Susie buy a jumping rope ; 

Bring a coffee boiler, some muffin-pans and broiler, 
And don’t come back without some Ivory Soap.” 


Said William with decision, though partly in derision, 
“T’ll endeavor with this pack-horse act to cope, 
One item less I'll carry, and no longer tarry, 
I'll go and buy a box of Ivory Soap.” 


Now he rides serenely, enjoys life’s pleasures keenly, 
No longer undertakes to fret and mope, 
The list’s abbreviated, no more he is berated 
‘For forgetting to bring back some Ivory Soap. 


EMMA M. WOOD, Harrodsburg, Ky. 





‘*Liebig Company’s”’ 


These two words are 
known in every well- 
ordered household 
throughout the world 
as designating the 
oldest, purest, best, 
and always-to-be-de- 
pended-upon 


Extract of Beef. 





I had a 

badcough 

three 

All medicines failed 
to help me until I took 
Piso’s Cure for Consump- 
tion. It has relieved me so 


years. 


that I can rest at night. I thought 


my age was against me, but now I 


| am sure that Piso’s Cure will cure 


me.—S. A. ALBURGER, Penn Wid- 


ows’ Home, Philadelphia, Pa., June 
23, 1893. 


GENTS WANTED—The work is ens » pleasant, 
£% and adapted w both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portiand, Maine. 





MRS. GRAHAM'S 
Cucumber and 
Elder Flower 

Cream 


Yes! after using it daily for six months a lady's 
skin will be as pink, soft and velvety. 9 5 pere and 
clear ae the most delicious baby’s skin. [It ie not an 
artificial cosmetic. It cleanses, refines, purifies, and 
whitens. It feeds and nourishes the okin tissues, 
thus banishing wrinkles, marks, and scare. 
harmless as dew, and as nourishing to the skin as 
dew is to the flower. Price, $1.00. ttle lasts three 
months. SAMPLE BO BOTTLE » mailed free to any lady 
on receipt of 10 cents in stamps to pay for postage 
and packing. Lady Agents wanted. re. GERvatne 
Guana, “Beauty Doctor,” 1355 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IL. 


It is 








GIRLS se: Your fine. brother, jane or 
bs dl his as | 


THE ROTARY HAT IRON. 


Ente~y B. STIMPSON & SON, 
1 Spruce Street, New York. 








Children Cry for Eitcher’s Castoria. 





Weigh and Compare 


Know and get the best. Cottolene, 
the new vegetable shortening, - 
won a wide and wonderful 

larity. At its introduction yee 
submitted to expert chemists, promi- 
nent emp and sand famous cooks. 


Cottolene 


a natural, healthful and acceptable 
food-product, better than lard for 
= cooking pu 

e success of Cottolene is now 
a matter of history. Will you share 





in the better food and better health 
for which it stands, by using it in 
your home ? 

Avoid imitations—countless— 
worthless. Stick to COTTOLENE, 


Sold in 3 and 5 pound pails. 


Made only by 
N.K.FAIRBANK4&CO., 


CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, Montreal, New York, 
=. Philadel phia, 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE CO., 
553 to 571 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
GREAT FURNITURE BARGAINS. 


oii 


$1. oom Ladder Chair, Solid Oak, worth $3.00. 
iscount on furnitare of "all kinds. 


Send tor cuclegne. 
BROOKLYN FUBNITURE CO., 


553 to 5671 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


SPENCERIAN 





ARE THE BEST 


IF YOU WISH TO TRY THEM, 





Will send sample card on receipt of return 
postage, 2 cents. 


_ SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


way, 
New 


ork. 





INcOMPARABLE 
SPECIALTIES 


Delettrez’ 


Parisian 
Perfumes. 


AMARYLLIS DU JAPON, 
HELE 
HELIOPHAR. 


Sampce VIAL BY Malt, 15 Cents. 
41 & 43 Warren St., N.Y. City. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


Pk wet wee 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baki 
Awarded highest honors— 





nia rar. 

















